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y | BALFE’S IL TALISMANO, NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








-) | Russian Boat Song. Transcription ..............:00000 4s, 
. | Morce: i 4s. 
ts Messrs. DUFF & STEWART beg to announce that M. W. } cay 3 94 Pet rent po oe 4s 
, BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, IL TALISM NO, is ) Pere vindsiesmsbabenainennannns es 4 
1A is in prepara-| Adeste Fideles. Transcription 4s. 
_. A Folio Edition of the entire work, with English and eee ene ee ee 
|| Italian words, Poem, Memoir, and Portrait of the C omposer, 
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Majesty’s Opera, Song. By JacQueEs BLUMENTHAL  ......ccccssceeserseesensenees 4s, 
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m- This charming New Song, by the composer of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” | Roman ae 38, 
he “Beautiful Dreams,” ** The Magic of Music,” &c., is much | im romipti Polka. .. ebenimaaneaiaadlibeia —_ 
rs. admired, 4s, dyile Se ee ee ene a us, 
Cc. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union ; 
and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
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WITH 
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| ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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Policies payable during Life of Assured. Premiums extinguished by Bonuses. Average Bonus Thirty per Cent. 


ASSETS ... £800,000. | REVENUE ... £110,000 | CLAIMS PAID... £900,000, 
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THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
None are genuine without the Name of J. & J. CASH. Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCKSTITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Are the most Perfect, Simple, and Durable. 
THE BEST FOR LADIES, FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLE WOMEN, 
TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873.—His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
has conferred the IMPERIAL ORDER of FRANCIS JOSEPH on the President 
of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine Company. This Company was also 
awarded the GRAND MEDAL cf PROGRESS, the GRAND MEDAL cf MERIT. 
several MEDALS to CO-OPERATIVES, and was likewise the only Sewin 
Machine Company recommended by the International Jury for the GRAN. 
DIPLOMA of HONOUR. 


TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 


New Rotary-Hook Machine for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9. 
Or on the New System of Hire with Option of Purchase, at 10/6 or 21/- per month. 
Every Genuine Machine has the Trade Mark affixed. 
Particulars, Prospectus, dc., Post Free. 











NOTICE.—The Company having REMOVED from 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
Addresses will now be as follow :— 


New Chief Office—20, Queen Victoria St., London, E.¢. 


Near the Mansion House. 


West End Depot—139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CENTRAL DEpot—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Branches— ’ 
MANCHESTER 1531, Market Street. PLYMOUTH... ..198, Union Street. | 
LEEDS 41, Commercial St. | EXETER ......... London Inn Square. 
BIRMINGHAM Stephenson’s Place. BRISTOL ......... Victoria Street. 
NORWICH 9, London Street. 


DUBLIN _.....1, St. Stephen's Green 
BRADFORD...... 57, Tyrrel Street. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1874. 


AT HER MERCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT | 


TREASURE,” &c, &c. 
natalie 


CHAPTER XXXIX. JUDITH’S DEATH-BED. 

“You will not leave me, Doctor,” 
whispered Evy, faintly, a as she lay back in 
the swift rolling carriage. “I shall have | 
you by me all the time?” 

“Tf you wish it, dear girl, it shall be so. 
You will see nobody, however, but Mrs. 
| Heyton herself.” 

‘Will he not be there, then?” she 
inquired. 

The Doctor had guessed rightly what | 

was passing through “his companion’s mind | 
—more terrible far than the interview 
before her had been the thought of meet- 
her rival’s hus- 


_ band. 


“No Evy, she will be quite alone.” 

“Does he know that I am coming, 
then ?” 

“Yes, since he knows you. 
come,’ he said, when his wife entreated 


me to fetch you. I confess I had my doubts 


of my own powers of persuasion, though, 
if you could have seen her, if you could 


| have heard her piteous prayers for you, 
‘ al 
a harder heart than yours, Evy, would 


| have been melted. 


At first we thought 


| her brain was affected; but that is not so. 


q first ery was for pen and ink : 


She is as clear in her mindas ever, though 
she is half dead already.” 

“Half dead, Doctor! 
mean ? ” 

“The lower part of her body is para- 
| lysed: but she can speak and write. Her 
her next for 
you. I seem to hear it now, and yet I 
have heard sad sounds enough not to be 
lightly moved.” 

“Ts not this the Hall, Doctor?” 


What do you 














VOL, XI, 


Price Tworence. 


] * Yes, but you are not to breathe the 
night air.” 

The carriage had stopped at the great 
| gates; but they were now swung back to 
| let it pass into the court-yard. The old 

porter, as its lamps shone on his purple 
face, looked wonder-stricken. He had 
little expected in the person for whom 
that unwonted order had been given, to 
behold Miss Carthew. 

A levy of obsequious servants—lights— 
the spacious hall—and then, like one in 
a dream, she found herself ascending a 
vast staircase. The Doctor was by her 
‘side, and presently, in a broad, thick- 
carpeted corridor, hung with great 
pictures, he stopped and pressed her 
arm. Before them was a gilded door, 
with carved medallions, and over 
heavy 
flower. 

“She is here,” 


curtain drawn aside by unseen hands, and 


she stood in the sick woman’s room. A }i 
with 4 


spacious oak-pannelled chamber, 
silver sconces branching from the walls, 


and in the midst a bed, the curtain folds |: 
|of which were gathered together in a |i 
her | 


crowned canopy, and fell tentwise ; 
eyes mechanically sought the pillow—but 
a voice she knew, tremulous, yet distinct, 
from the bed-foot said: “I am _ here, 
Evy,” and there, stretched out on a slight | 
couch, was Judith. 

Her face was seamed and pale, and 
pinched with pain, but her large eyes had 
kept their lustre, and they glowed upon 
Evy now with feverish yearning. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” she fal- 
tered; “I fe ared you would not, and there 
was so little time. In a day or two at 
furthest, they tell me, I must die. I cannot 
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it a | 
entablature of oak, all fruit and }! 
he whispered; and the | 


| door was opened softly, and a heavy velvet 


‘She will | 
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{Conducted by 








raise my head, nor look around me, Evy; 
are we alone ?”’ 

“We are quite alone, Judith. Dr. 
Burne came in with me, but he has left 
the room.” 

“‘ Draw nearer, Evy, for since you have 
come, it seems that the evil spirits who 
watch round my pillow, waiting, waiting, 
until I die, draw back a little; and yet I 
have never earned their hate as I have 
yours. A few hours—two days at most— 
and I shall be at their mercy—as others 
have been at mine, and I have not spared 
them. Two days, if so much, Evy, and 
then Death: the grave and worse—what 
lies beyond the grave. Think of it, think 
of it, and pity even me.” 

“T do pity you from my soul, Judith,” 
answered Evy, “I am sorry beyond words 
can tell to see you thus.” 

“No, Evy, there is no one sorry—no 
one in all the world is sorry that I lie 
here dying, save myself. And when I 
am dead, to-morrow, or the next day, there 
will not be one to mourn me.” 

Here Evy would have spoken, but 
Judith stopped her. 

“You were about to say my husband 
would regret me. ‘That was kind in you, 
for it would have cost you much. But he 
will not do so—not now. You look 
at me with pain on that account. It 
seems so hard to you, that I should lose 
his love, because I am lying thus, decrepit, 
and no longer fair: but let this comfort you, 
I never possessed it, Evy. It was given to 
you. You wonder, even if this be so, why 
he is not here; here by his dying wife— 
’twere but a little thing, you think, that he 
should wait, though wearied of me, till I 
depart alone on the Dark Road, never tosee 
him more, nor trouble him—and say good- 
bye; but do not blame him; ’twas 1 who 
bade him go: else, though he knows 
what I have sent for you to hear, he 
would have stayed, not ontof love, but what 
you will not grudge me from him— 
merest pity.” 

The tears fell fast on Evy’s burning 
cheeks; she strove to speak—to defend 
herself from this unhappy woman, who 








took it for granted that she still loved the | 
|of all others, who paid back my scorn 


man who was no longer hers to love—but 
the words died away upon her tongue. 
In such a presence, with the Shadow of 
Death already on that motionless figure, 
and the fear of it stamped upon that dis- 
figured face, she felt such protestations to 
be vain. 

“ Draw nearer, Evy, sit you down quite 


close,” continued Judith, “lest through 
the weakness of my failing voice, you 
should miss aught of what 1 have to tell. 
Here is a paper—priceless to the man who 
has been your benefactor, and who, for 
your sake, was mine. Do not read it yet, 
but place it in your bosom for him, a gift 
which shall repay tenfold all the love he has 
lavished on you. Here is another, which 
I strove to write, in case I should not see 
you, but which I could not finish. It is 
said by some that the guilt-laden soul is 
purged by earthly torments of its sinful 
burthen ; that something is abated of the 
punishment to come to those who have 
suffered here. If that be so, I am half 
ransomed, for every letter cost me a pang 
of torture, and was written as it were in 
my heart’s blood. It is—or would have 
been, had I had strength to end it—what 
I must needs tell you now; the Confession 
of a Lost Soul.” 

Such pain it evidently cost the wretched 
woman to draw her breath, that Evy 
besought her to be silent, or to confine 
herself to such points only as she might 
consider vital, and needful to be told; but 
Judith shook her head—the very motion 
put her shattered frame to toriure—and 
muttered, how that to tell the tale was 
itself a part of the punishment of which 
she had spoken, and which it was good for 
her to suffer. 

“T need not grope back through my 
loveless life for its beginning,” she began, 
“nor paint the dull dark days of child- 
hood, ere Mrs. Mercer took me an orphan 
from an orphan’s home. She chose me, 
doubtless, as she would have chosen a dog 
or a bird, for my handsome looks; for I 
could have had no good character from 
the mistress, nor was I popular with my 
young companions. Seliish to the core, | 
thought to serve myself by serving no one 
else save those who could serve me: and 
even to those I grudged my service. So 
when you met me at Balcombe, you found 
me, as you would have found me at any 
other period of my life, devoted to my 
patroness while her eye was on me; 
honey to such as Mrs. Bullion, who 
had benefits to bestow, and contemptuous 





with a dislike that was not unwelcome 
to my gloomy pride. And yet I hated 
those who strove to please, and were 
successful, like yourself. Nevertheless, ] 
was compelled to use civility, because of 
| Mrs. Mercer’s growing fondness for you, 
'and when I saw how she had resolved to 
' 















































wed your uncle, I resolved to make you | 


my friend. Trading on the generous 
tenderness of your disposition, I per- 


AT HER MERCY. 


suaded you that I had a lover, whom 


poverty alone prevented from becoming 


my husband, and thereby enlisted your | 


behalf. If I had 


sympathies on my 


really loved, even I might perhaps have | 
been touched by the simplicity with | 


which you credited my words, and the 


unselfish aid you promised to afford me | 


with Mr. Hulet: but there was no more 
genuineness nor wholesome feeling in me, 
than in the imagimary Augustus whom I 
had created. Nay, even when your kind- 
ness had borne fruit, I felt no gratitude; 
the sense of obligation 
envious heart against yon rather, and the 
more so, since | found my new indepen- 
dence made me no more acceptable to 
others than before ; I could no longer say, 


it is because I am portionless that people | 


flout me so, and flatter the well-dowered 
Evy. As to your uncle, I had abhorred 
him from the first, for, from the first, 
I felt that he had seen throngh me, and I 
lived in fear of him, yet not so much in 
fear as hate, because I saw that he 
despised me. 
of your engagement. This was bitter 
news indeed. What I had looked for 


from the earliest time that I had begun | still was yours. 


| cannot be undone 


hardened my | 


Then, presently, I learnt | 
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—and so you are: I was tho adder, Evy, 
that you nourished in your bosom, and 
who turned and bit you. And here it lies 
at last—oh pity it !—trampled and torn, 
and without power to writhe, far less to 
bite, till some one comes to cast it into 
flame.” 

“Oh, Judith, Judith, I forgive you,” 
cried Evy, pitifully; “forbear to torture 
yourself by further self-revilings. You 
are penitent; and since what is done 


” 





“Aye, but it can, girl,” interrupted 


| Judith, earnestly : “a little, just a little. 


That is the one plank upon the awful un- 
known sea before me, to which I cling. 
If I held my peace, I should perpetuate a 
grievous wrong—an infamy. ‘To have left 
one of those two papers behind me, and 
not to have written the other, would have 
been your uncle’s doom. These, and this 
full confession Iam about to make, are my 
poor claims to mercy—so I pray you hear 
me out. I will not linger over the trea- 
cherous acts by which I strove to make 
you of less account in Captain Heyton’s 
eyes, or to exalt myself in them: enough 
to say that they were vain. He loved you 
with a faithful heart, Evy, and though I 
did my best to draw him to myself, and 
tempted him with every wile I knew, he 
I felt that I was beaten, 


to weave the net of my own life, was to | foiled, yet so far from submitting to 


win a wealthy husband. 
ideas had been comparatively humble ; 
but when I saw, asI soon did, how beauty 
works with men, and felt my power, there 
were no bounds to my ambition. I might 
have married Mr. De Coucy, if I would— 
it was a lucky miss for him—and I gave 
hopes to Mr. Paragon, which would have 
blossomed, perhaps, but for the wrong I 
wrought yourself. These conquests were 
as nothing, however, when compared with 
such a success as yours. I listened with 
greedy ears to the stories of this young 
man’s wealth and greatness, or rather to 
what they would have been, had he not 
sacrificed so much to keep your love. For 
this, I deemed him, as I deemed all others 
who consulted any interests but their own, 
to be a soft-hearted fool, yet envied you 
the chance that had made him yours. 


| 





At first, my | defeat, when it seemed most certain, my 


desire for success had grown to be a con- 
suming passion, the flame of wliich it took 
all my care and cunning to conceal. Then 
something happened, Evy, which your 
keenest conjecture has never guessed—to 
put those I hated most beneath my feet, 
and to give him whom I most desired to 
my arms.” 


CHAPTER XL. THE CONFESSION. 
“You donbiless well remember, Evy, 
the events of that day at the cottage, on 
the night of which Mrs. Hulet disap- 
peared. Mr. De Coney called, and your 
aunt expressed herself in such terms about 
your uncle’s ancestor as angered her hus- 
band exceedingly. Her words, which were 
designedly irritating and contemptuous, 
rankled in his mind, and all that evening, 


Then when I saw him, Evyy—so handsome | notwithstanding that we girls were pre- 


and bright, and full of courtesy—I will 
not soil Love’s name, by saying that I 
fell in love with him, but I resolved to 


| 





sent, their quarrel continned. It was 
something far worse than their ordinary 


bickering, and it became so painful to 


win him from you, if I could. You start, | you, that you left the drawing-room 


you gather up your skirts, as though in 
neighbourhood to some vile creeping thing 


| 


before the usual time, and retired to your 
own chamber. Mr. Hulet presently fol- 
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lowed your example, and then your aunt, 
who was very nervous and excited, pro- 
posed a turn upon the cliff-walk, to which, 
as in duty bound, I assented. Curiously 
enough, no sooner were we alone together, 
than she acknowleged herself to be in the 
wrong; confessed that she had vexed your 
uncle of design, and without provocation, 
and, but for my advice, would, I verily 
believe, have gone up-stairs and asked his 
pardon. I hated Mr. Hulet far too much, 
however, not to combat this proposal with 
every argument at my command, and, in 
the end, she resolved to put off reconcilia- 
tion with him till the morning—that morn- 
ing which she was fated never to behold. 


She was very nervous and hysterical— | 
| possession of it. One was that this woman 


| had provided for me in her will. 
|independent means already; 


The | 


scarcely mistress of herself, in fact—and I 
had some difficulty to get her to her own 
room. By that time it was very late, yet 
I felt no inclination for sleep. 
thought of your approaching marriage 
was ever present with me, and the sense of 
my own powerlessness to prevent it made 
me chafe and rage like a caged tiger. 
Perhaps, also, the scene of which I had just 
been witness excited me, and made me 
disinclined for repose. At all events, I 
left my room, and went downstairs again ; 
it was a starlit night, and I thought to 
cool my feverish frame by pacing up and 
down the garden. I had no candle, but 
there was light enough in the drawing- 
room to find one’s way about it: the 
shutters as usual were not closed, and I 
had but to open the glass door to gain the 
lawn ; I did so, and had hardly closed it 
behind me, when I heard a noise within 
the house. Some one was coming softly 
down the stairs. It was Mrs. Hulet, still 
in her evening dress, and with a candle in 
her hand; she came into the drawing- 
room, with nervous haste, and began to 
search for something on the table, bending 
her head close down over it, as near- 
sighted people are wont to do. From my 
place outside the window, I could see what 
was on the table far better than she did, 
and I saw what I concluded she had come 
to seek for, her bottle of drops. She never 
went to bed without it, but in her distress 
and excitement that evening, she had 
doubtless forgotten to take it with her. 
There was also another bottle upon the 
table, which I recognised as one of Mr. 
Hulet’s most powerful medicines—the very 
one which he had been remonstrated with 
for leaving about the house on a previous 
occasion. I knew it to be prussic acid.” 


“Poor soul,” cried Evy, “then it was 











an accident after all—but then, how could 
she have fallen into the sea ? ” 

“ Aye, how indeed? You are far from 
the truth yet, Evy. It was no accident: 
it was murder—and it was I who did it!” 

“You! oh Judith!” Evy shuddered 
in spite of her efforts to conceal her 
horror, and hid her face. 

“Yes, I; for I could have saved her 
life, and I did not. I saw her take up the 
prussic acid by mistake, and then with 
trembling hands uncork the bottle. There 
was plenty of time for me to have tapped 
at the window, and given her warning of 
what she was about to do; but I never 
stirred a finger. Three wicked thoughts 
rushed into my mind together, and held 


I had 
I had not 
even the meagre excuse of poverty for 
what I did: it was mere greed that 
actuated me. ‘If this woman dies,’ 
whispered the devil in my ear, ‘you will 
be rich.’ My second thought was, ‘ Her 
death will be a thorn in her husband’s 
side to his life’s end. He will feel that it 
is through his self-willed obstinacy and 
persistence in leaving drugs about, of 
which he has been warned so often, that 
she has come by herend. That look of 
supercilious scorn with which he had 
regarded me, as though it were not worth 
while to expose the evil which he had 
detected, would be exchanged for a 
shameful abasement; he would never lift 
up his proud head again.” My third 
thought, the most importunate of the 
three, was this: ‘If Mrs. Hulet dics, 
Evy’s marriage will have to be put off.’ 
That of itself would be welcome, and 
moreover there would be time given me 
to plot and plan; the cup of happiness 
would not be then so close to your lips, 
and I might yet find some opportunity to 
dash it from them. All this occurred to 
me in a few seconds, during which I 
beheld my patroness—the woman I was 
indebted to for so much, however un- 
graciously bestowed, and whose very 
bounty was then tempting me—standing 
as it were on the brink of the grave— 
where I am standing now, Evy. Oh, if 
men could know, as J know, what it is to 
die, to feel the foot slip on the verge of 
that dread precipice in which existence 
ends, and the hands clutching in vain to 
find a hold, and the voice that would fain 
ery, ‘Help! Help!’ choked with the last 
sands of life, or desperately dumb because 
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we feel no help can avail; when the eyes | they lit upon the bottle of prussic acid, 
that dare not turn to Heaven are fixed on | which he hastily thrust into the pocket of 
the dark void beneath! Oh, if men could | his dressing-gown. Then he looked round 


know it, Evy, there would surely be no 
more murders. 


yet I did not spare hers. I saw her pour 
those drops, cach one of which would 
have been enough to kill her, into the 
medicine glass, and then—there would 
have been time even then to save her, but 


The most merciless would | 
spare his worst enemy his life—his life— | 


| 


him, with a nervous and excited air, and 
seemed to listen intently. 

I had made up my mind that he would 
at once rouse the house, and was in that 


| case prepared to run in, and account for 


| a headache, but this was evidently 


I had lost the power; my senses were | 


numbed with horror; my face was glued 


to the glass as though fascinated by the | 


tremendous spectacle; I saw her drink, | 


then turn and look towards me. Perhaps 


my being out of doors by saying that I 
had been on the cliff walk seeking to cure 
not his 
intention. When he found no one stirring 
he came to the glass door and softly opened 
it. [was not ten paces off, and could observe 
him with great minuteness. There was 


terror in his face, but also an obstinate 


she saw me, and was terrified at the sight, | 
as well she might be; or, perhaps, the ; 


poison was already at work ; but over her 
face there stole a look of unspeakable awe 
and terror, and then she fell forward— 
dead—upon the floor. That was how Mrs. 
Hulet came by her end, Evy.” 

“ How horrible! And you to have been 
the witness of it, Judith.” 

“ Aye, and the willing witness. 
one who could have saved her life by 
stirring her finger, by breathing a word, 
yet who neither moved nor spoke. But 
that was not the sum of my crimes. It 
was but thecommencementof them. Listen. 
For an instant after your aunt had fallen 
I forgot all my wicked hopes, and threw 
open the door with the intention of assist- 
ing her, notwithstanding that my reason 
told me that she must be past all aid. But 
just as I did so, I heard your uncle, whose 


The | 





chamber was above the drawing-room, and | 


whom the noise occasioned by Mrs. Hulet’s 
fall had doubtless alarmed, hurriedly leave 
his room, and come down stairs. 
fled back to the lawn, and took my place 
among the laurels, whence, myself unseen, 
I could still watch all that went on in the 
apartment. My own position had now 
become somewhat perilous, in case my ab- 


Then I | 


sence from my room should be discovered, | 


but I did not think of that; nor even of 
the catastrophe of which I had just been 
the witness; I was seized with an over- 
whelming curiosity to know what your 
uncle would do. 
in haste, but without noise—for he had 
come down in his stockinged feet—and his 
face was pale and frightened. It is my 
conviction that he had already guessed 
what had really happened. He knelt down 


by your aunt’s side, and propped her up | 


as well as he could against the sofa; then 
searched the table with haggard eyes until 





He ran in from the hall | 
| thought that I ascribed to him, and as | 
| did so, an indescribable joy took posses- 





resolution, for which I could not account. 
Once more he listened and gazed around 
him, but all was quiet; though I thought 
he could not have failed to hear my heart- 
beats. Then he went back, and lifting 
your aunt’s body—to which his utmost 


| strengthseemed hardly equal—hestaggered 


with it through the door, then dragged it 
after him across the lawn towards the 
cliff walk.” 

“Oh Heaven ; the shock had turned his 


brain then!” cried Evy, clasping her 


| hands. 


“Not so,” said Judith. “ It was, indeed, 
but a mad scheme; but he was sane enough. 
I saw his plan at once, and guessed the 
motives that were actuating him. Filled 
with shame and horror at what had hap- 
pened, and conscious that his own wilful 
carelessness and perversity had brought 
about his wife’s death, his first idea—the 
rash instinct of aman at once obstinate 


' and weak—was to conceal his own share 


in the catastrophe. Sensitive as he was 
to public opinion, the idea doubtless struck 
him that since Mrs. Hulet and himself were 
known to be on ill terms, it might be 
suggested that he had left the poison about 


with the express intention of getting rid of 


her, whereas, if the body were found in 
the sea, she would be supposed to have 
fallen into it by accident from the cliff 
walk—-a victim to the rashness of which 
she, on her part, had been warned. The 
one event, in fact, suggested the other. 
This, at all events, was the current of 


sion of my soul; for would not this very 
desire for averting the suspicion of others 
put this man at my mercy? I looked on 
with sccret exultation at a scene that 
would have wrung your heart to witness, 
Evy. Nothing but the frantic haste in 
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which your uncle’s purpose was con- 
ceived and carried out would probably 
have permitted of its execution. It was 
high tide, and the beating of the waves 
against the rocks beneath alone broke 
the silence of the night. Without noise, 
but with intense and persistent effort, 
he dragged the lifeless body to the cliff | 
walk, and lifted it on to the low wall. 
Then for the first time he paused, and leant 
down over his terrible burthen with a look 
of yearning tenderness and distress. I| 
thought at first that he had a doubt of her 
being dead—though I had none, for I had 
seen how large a draught of the deadly | 
drug she had taken, and how she fell, like 
a lopped tree, without an effort to save 
herself—but it was not that; he had stooped 
to kiss the cold white face, the recollection 
of which, perhaps, as it had been when | 
she was young and comely, smote him sore 

—and then with averted eyes he pushed 
her from him, over the cliff wall into the 
sea. He must have heard the splash in the 
wave below, for even I could do so from 
my place of espial; but he cast no glance 
behind him to make sure; but ran indoors 
like one pursued. And though he knew | 
it not then, he was pursued, by one cruel 
as l'ate, relentless as the Grave, who had | 
him in her clutch, a powerless victim, from | 
that hour. 

“Though death had been so late before 
my eyes, I thought not of it; there was | 
no gloom for me; my heart beat high 
with triumph: I saw my way to fortune, 
and above all, Evy, I saw that the way at 
last was clear before me to win the man | 
you loved, the man that I desired. I had 
power to make you poor, anc d if that failed 
—if his foolish passion for you was too 
fierce for poverty to nal had power 
to disgrace you. I had no plan as yet—for 
that I was contented to be 
circumstances, but from that 
felt that I had my foot upon your uncle’s 
neck, and that where he bent you must 
needs bend too. Not till long after the 
light was extinguished in Mr. Hulet’s 
room did I venture within doors, for well 
I knew that he must be lying awake, 
listening with feverish intentness for every 
sound. As for me, I also lay awake, 
maturing my scheme, or picturing the 
success that was to attend it. In the 
morning, while we three sat at breakfast, 
I never took my eyes off Mr. Hulet: I| 
think, even if I had not been witness of | 
what he had done, I should have suspected 
from his manner that there was somcthing 


moment I | 
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with 
any 


wrong with him: the careless air 
which he asked us if we had heard 


one stirring in the night, contrasting so ill 
| . . bs . . . » 
with his anxiety for our reply : 


the denial 
so unnecessarily positive of his having left 


| his room which you said you fancied you 
had heard him do: 


the agony of expecta- 
tion with which he waited for the news of 
his wife’s disappearance, and the pains it 
cost him to appear indifferent when it 
came, and to account for it in an ordinary 
way: all these things I marked as a care- 
ful surgeon watches the symptoms of his 
patient; I saw that he was nervous, un- 
hinged, repentant to the last degree of 
what he had done, and would have fallen 
an easy prey to me even then, had I choser 
to make my terms with him. But [ 
waited for the more opportune time that I 
saw coming. 

“In the meanwhile I sowed suspicion of 
him every where, not indeed hinting that 
he had made away with his unhappy wife 
—for that was not my purpose, at least at 
present—but suggesting that she had ‘been 
driven by his ill conduct to put an end to 
her own existence. You remember, Evy, 
how I spoke of that, and how indignant 
you were that I sh« oul Ll ha 
especially in the presence of the servant. 
was an important part of my plan 
sot evil reports of your uncle floatii 
among the vulgar, that they might 
dispersed abroad, and prejudice the coro- 
jury, which I took it for granted 
would be summoned. All this time, how- 
ever, the body remained undiscove ed, and 
my apprehensions began to be excited 

should never be found, in which case 
there would of course be no inquest, and 
my testimony would be valueless, exce} 
so far as I could work with it on Mr. 
Hulet’s fears. I could see, too, that | 
allied a little, in this very expectation ; 
had been taken oui to sca, e% 
ion he sought to fost 
—namely, that she had fallen by accider 
from the cliff walk uae not be s 
strong as if she had been found drown 
n the other hand there would be 


7 . 7 
ve gone so, and 


Tt 
it 


Aa 
a 
] 
if 


the corpse 


yet oO 


| further investigation and inquiry, but only 


en at last the 
he feared he 
t,and it w 
crisis that I reserve as my knowledge of his 
fatal — He had already a vague 
sense, I think, of my wielding some un- 
a > 7 power, beyond that hicl 
attached to my having become 

wife’s death possessed of means: 


baseless surmise. W] 
was discovered, what 


‘iy 
as ior 
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perhaps was sufficient to prevent him | 
demanding an explanation of my conduct | 
towards him, which was designedly dis- 
respectful and even hostile. I am quite 
sure it was a relief to him, when I 
announced myself on the morning of the 
inquest as indisposed, ana declined to 
attend it as a witness. I felt pretty sure, 
however, that I should be compelled to do 
so, and, under any circumstances, that was | 
the time at which I had made up my mind | 
to strike my long meditated blow. 
“My great object was to make your uncle | 
commit himself by a false representation 
of the actual facts, or by a concealment of | 
them, before my own turn came to give | 
evidence ; and into this trap he necessarily 
fell. The jury having heard what he had 
to say—and probably believing it—still, | 
naturally enough, desired the testimony 
of one so familiar with the deceased lady’s 
habits as myself, and who moreover had 
been the last to her alive. They 





he see 
sent for me, and I returned them word 
that Mr. Hulet must come for me in 
person, or I would not budge. In their 
eyes that may probably have seemed an 
impertinent affectation, but in your uncle’s 
[ well knew that it would have a more 
serious significance. He came to the 
cottage from the inn in fear of he knew 
not what: and what he was, when he had 
learnt the worst, you saw with your own 
eyes that evening. 

“T remember it well,”’ 

y; “we had all noticed how munch | 
better he had borne the events of that sad 
day than we had expected: how relieved 
he seemed to be when his own part in it 
was done; and yet when I returned home, 
so wretched and despairing were his looks, 
that I feared his heart was breaking.” 

“He had miseries enough to break it, 
Evy, though he dared not speak of them, 
and it was I who piled them on him, one 
by one, those who ‘pressed’ the 
wretched prisoners of old, to 
extort confession, placed on their labour- 
ing breasts, stone after stone, till at last, 
nature succumbed, and they told all. My 
like theirs; I must 
rest awhile: and in the meantime read 
the paper that I gave you: the confession 
by torture from your unhappy 


said Evy, thought- 
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seeking 


own comes 


wrung 
uncle.” 
Evy opened the smaller of the two 
documents which Judith had given her, 
and read what follows, written with trem- 
bling and as if remonstrant fingers, but | 
manifestly in Mr. Hulet’s handwriting. 


LITERARY 


| “’Obbes” 


| respecting him naturally pre-supposed 
| once for all, set its mark against t 


j}absurd crowd; 


rank hicher are not 


Politic.” 
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FETISH. 
“*T confess that on the night of April 28th, 
18—, I threw the body of Sophia Hulet, my 
wife, over the cliff walk of my house at 

Balcombe, into the sea. , 
“ Angelo Hulet, May 5th.” 
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LITERARY FETISH. 


Wuen Sir William Molesworth, the 
editor of the works of Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, contested the borough of 
Southwark, he was met upon the hustings 
by loud stern cries of “no ’Obbes!” 
The crowd that yelled forth this denuncia- 
tion had but the vaguest idea as to who 
was, did not know the name 
of a single treatise he had written, and 


| were obviously unconscious of the fact 


that he usually wrote his surname with 
the initial “H.” They had been told 
by Sir William Molesworth’s political 
opponents that Hobbes was a very dan- 
gerous unorthodox man, and that any one 
who had been so far lost to the sense of 
decency as to edit his works was empha- 
tically not the man to represent Southwark 
in the British House of Parliament. There 
was something vaguely flattering to the 
self esteem of the free and independent 


| electors in thus proposing Hobbes to them 


as a ground of disagreement with one of 
their candidates. Whoever he might be 


| he was certainly a literary man of some 


account; had, as far as they could make 
out, lived a long time ago, and had 
written works over which learned scholars 
wrangled. To pronounce an _ opinion 
an 
acquaintance with his writings, and so 
they drowned Sir William Molesworth’s 
voice in cries of “No ’Obbes!” 

probably were really very much in earnest 
in their desire that Southwark should 


he nNro- 


and 


mulgation of ’Obbes theories—whatever 
they might be. 

We see clearly that this was a very 
but I am not sure that 
some of us whose literary attainments 

on a par with it, 
inasmuch as we daily shont out 
*Obbes!” or “’Obbes for ever! ’’—« 
rally the latter—at the mention of certain 


‘No 


—VONnC- 


| well-sounding names in literature, with 


the works of the owners whereof we have 
no more intimate acquaintance than the 
Southwark crowd had with “ Human 
Nature,” or the “Treatise on the ] 
a . Bee , : } 

There is Milton, for example. 
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How many men who write or talk about 
Milton with gushing admiration ever read 
“ Paradise Lost” all through? Who has 
read the Faery Queen from the first line 
to the last ? and of those who have, who 
honestly pines over the loss of the con- 
cluding six books? Who reads Chaucer 
now, except members of Chaucer Societies, 
who are never in company ten minutes 
before they let everybody know of their 
experience, just as a man who has gone 
through and overcome great tribulation 
likes to talk about it, and extort the 
sympathy of those whose withers are 
yet unwrung. Oreven Dante? We say 
reflectively, ‘‘He was a sublime man; so 
intense in his feelings, so vivid in his con- 
ceptions, so graphic in his portraiture ! ” 
But did we ever read his Divine Comedy 
throughout? Voltaire was clearly of 
opinion that a great many of us had not, 
for he observed to a respectable person 
who was rhapsodising about the sad- 
visaged Florentine—see how easily and 
familiarly I write about him—*“ Ah, yes! 
his reputation will be continually growing 
greater and greater, because there is now 
nobody who reads him.” Charles Lamb, 
chatting about books and reading, says, 
“T have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is 
not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild 





a category with almanacks and lettered 
draught-boards. I have the works of all 
three writers on the top shelves of my 
treasured library. Hume is in eight 
volumes, and I have read nearly to 
the end of the second. Gibbon I have 
never read, though I have always been 
drawn towards him by the recorded 
observation of some great man (whose 
name I forget at the moment) to the 
effect that it was reading the “ Decline 
and Fall” that “ first made him think.” 
I have read Robertson’s History of Scot- 
land, but not his other works ; however, I 
feel quite comfortable on that score, having 
the volumes on my book-shelves, and un- 
feignedly intending to read them all through 
some day. 

I need not say, that it is far from my 
intention to question the absolute merits 
of the principal works of the men whose 


| names are canonised in modern literature. 


Those merits, I unreservedly admit, are 
beyond question. But what I am anxious 
to know is, admitting, as we all do, that 


they are transcendently superior to the 


| works of modern writers, how is it they 


are not read? Would anyone having a 
reputation to preserve venture to rise in 
critical company and declare his prefer- 


'ence for Thackeray over Fielding? I 


too low. I can read anything which I call | 


a book. There are things in the shape, 
which I cannot allow for such. In this 
catalogue of books which are no books— 
biblia-a-biblia—I reckon court calendars, 
directories, pocket-books, draught-boards 
bound and lettered on the back, scientific 
treatises, almanacks, statutes at large, the 
works of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, 
all those volumes ‘which no gentleman’s 
library should be without ;’ 
of Flavius Josephus (the learned Jew) and 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With these 
exceptions, I can read almost anything.” 
Beattie is not of much account now, 
though it would be as well if one were 
able to say he liked him; and Soame 
Jenyns, regarded in the light of a writer 
one “ought to know,” scarcely outlived 


his generation, and was not of much} 


account in it, if we accept in proof a con- 
temporary stanza in which the following 
lines occur :— 

Where like a farthing link boy, Jenyns stands 
And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands. 
But it is not without a shudder that I 
have observed the honoured names of 





the histories | 


know I would not, although Richardson, 
with Dr. Johnson’s approval, sneered at 
Fielding, and said, “if he had not known 
who the writer of Tom Jones was, he 
would have thought it was an ostler.” 
Yet, writing here anonymously, I do not 
mind confessing that though I have, as in 
duty bound, read “Tom Jones” once, I 
have read “ Vanity Fair” half a dozen 
times. It is an added perplexity for the 
honest enquirer to discover that, of the 
writers whom he knows he ought to 
revere, if not to read, some are spoken of 
with disrespect in very high quarters. If 


| we believe Plato, Homer was not such a 


| self, Mr. Lewes remarks that 





great writer after all, and of Plato, him- 
“he is a 
tedious and difficult writer, often quoted at 
second hand, but very rarely read. Men 
of culture usually attack a dialogue or 
two out of curiosity; but their curiosity 
seldom inspires them to further progress.” 
Sophocles was seriously regarded as a 
lunatic by his own children, who ought to 
have known something about him. Aris- 
tophanes mercilessly chaffed Socrates, 
whilst Athenzeus attempts to prove that 
the great teacher was himself illiterate. 


Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson included in | Virgil was declared by Pliny to have 


“I won ne PRR 
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stolen such slight beauties as his poems | 


may display. Quintilian says Seneca was | “Sir, I could not read it through,” 


respected man, and so was Dr. Johnson. 
he 


no great shakes ; Cicero and Plutarch are | says, when Boswell refers to “the distin- 


both down on Aristotle ; Demosthenes is | 
pooh-poohed by Hermippus ; and of Cicero 
_it has been written that he is 
his extemporaneous effusions, artificial in 
his exordiums, trifling in his strained | 
raillery, and tiresome in his digressions.” 

Coming down to the gods of our own 
household, does it not make the hair stand 
on end to find Tom Moore declaring that 
he found Chaucer “ unreadable ?’ 
Lansdowne said he was secretly of the 


“cold in | | 


| fact that “ London: a poem,” 
Lord 


| guished poem.” “I see they have published 
a splendid edition of Akenside’s works,” 
he proceeds. “‘One bad ode may be suffered, 

but a number of them together makes one 
sick.” Dr. Johnson had, indeed, a pain- 
fully reckless way of tweaking the noses 
on the monumental figures in our literary 
Walhalla, and I reflect with sorrow on the 
* Rasselas,’ 


and “The Rambler,” are to-day so little 


| read, though, I daresay, we all have them 


same opinion, but did not dare to speak of | 


“3. i. 
rather read Mr. 
“What will you say,” writes 
Chesterfield, “when I tell you that I 
cannot possibly read our countryman 
Milton through? Keep the secret for me, 
for, if it should be known, I should be 
abused by every tasteless pedant, and 
every solid divine in Europe.” Charles 
Lamb says, “ Milton almost requires a 
solemn service of music to be played 
before you enter upon him,” which, not to 
put too fine a point on it, is an incon- 
venient requirement in a favourite author. | 
Even Shakespeare has not been spared. 
Ben Jonson, “rare Ben Jonson ’’—raresi 
of all in the matter of readers—began it 
with the repartee to Shakespeare’s admirer, 
who boasted that the great Bard had | 
never blotted out a single line he wrote. 
“ Would that he had blotted a thousand,” 
said Ben, and Mr. Samuel Rogers (whom 
everybody knows as the author of that 
charming, but never read, poem, “The 
Pleasures of Memory”) was very fond of 
repeating the joke, believing that Shake- 
speare was a greatly over-rated man. 
“Well, after ail, Tom,” said Byron to 
Moore, one day, “ don’t you think Shake- 
speare was something of a humbug?” I 
have quoted Voltaire’s scathing remark 
about Danté. ‘Can you read Voltaire’s 
lenriade ?” asked Mr. Senior of de 
Tocqueville. ‘No, nor can anyone else,” 
was the prompt reply. Once at Abbots- 
ford it was remarked, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
presence that the speaker had never 
known anyone who had read the Henriade 
through. “I have read it and live,’ 

replied Sir Walter, “but indeed in my 
youth I read everything.” Mrs. Browning 
humbly confesses that she could never 


B.” writes, 
Helps than Milton.” 


it. 


“T would | 
| the 


Lord 
| Churchill 


in our libraries. Of the author of the 
famous Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
doctor says, briefly, but forcibly 
“We have had enough of Gray.” Of 
he remarked, “I called the 


| fellow a blockhead at first, and I call him 





read to the end of Akenside’s ‘‘ Pleasures 
of the Imagination.” Emerson was equally 


lacking in appreciation of this highly | them. 


a blockhead still.” Of Fielding, he also 
observed that he was a “ blockhead,” and 
upon Bozzy’s venturing to express “ asto- 
nishment at so strange an assertion,” he 
was good enough to explain: “what I 
mean by his being a blockhead, is that he 
a barren rascal.” Of Richardson, he 
said, “ Why, sir, if you were to read 
Richardson for the story, you would hang 
yourself.” Upon Gay’s Beggar's Opera, 
he pronounced the following verdict— 
“collecting himself as it were, to give a 
heavy stroke”—‘“ there is in it such a 
labefaction of all principles as may be 
injurious to morality.” This criticism is 
perhaps outdone in originality and weight, 
by that of the Duke of Queensberry 
on the-ssame work. “This is a very odd 
thing, Gay,” said his grace, on reading 
the opera. “I am satisfied that it is either 
a very good thing, or a very bad thing.” 
Dr. Johnson was rather partial to Dr. 
Watts, but Prior suffered heavily at his 
hands. ‘My dear lady,” he said to Mrs. 
Thrale, who was defending the poet, 

“talk no more of this. Nonsense can only 
be defended by nonsense.” 

Intimate as I of course am with the 
writings of all the men whose honoured 
names are here lightly spoken of —“ begin- 
ning each morning with a chapter of 
Homer,” and “spending my days and 
nights with Addison,” not to mention 
spare hours stolen for delightful and 
easy converse with Chaucer, Spenser and 
Milton—it is natural that I should be 
pained when I read of distinguished 
persons declaring with more or 
boldness that they don’t care a fig for 
The boldness, it is true, is chiefly 


is 


less 
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less, Dr. Johnson being the only one who 
ventures to talk treason in voice above 
a whisper. Voltaire, it will be observed, 
was careful to construct his epigram at 
the expense of Dante in a way that left 
it to be understood that though the 
multitude were not able to live in the 
rarefied air of the Inferno or the Paradiso, 
he read these books constantly, and did 
not ever unduly hasten out of the Purga- 
torio. Tom Moore was evidently humbled 
when he found he could not read Chaucer. 
“In what terms some speak of him! while 
I confess I find him unreadable.” Lord 
Lansdowne, his guiliy secret stolen from 
him in a moment of surprise, implored 
that he might not be betrayed. Lord 
Chesterfield is equally nervous, and Charles 
Lamb’s affected sprightliness does not hide 
the concern which he felt at the possible 
consequences of his indiscreet communi- 
cativeness. This is a healthy sign, and 
tempers the sorrow with which we see 
heresy springing up in unexpected places. 
Philip James Bailey roundly declares, 
striking the key-note of Festus, that— 





This time is equal to all time that’s past 
Of like extent ; 
and there are probably not wanting people 
who say that affected enthusiasm for 
certain old writers whose books we buy 
but do not read, prevails for reasons akin 
to those which make a flock of sheep put 
themselves to the inconvenience of jump- 
ing over an imaginary rail, because their | 
leader has so leapt, or to those which | 
make all Englishmen, with pretensions to | 
respectability, wéar high round black hats | 
when head-gear of almost any other con- 
ceivable fashion would be more com-| 
fortable and more becoming. These are | 
reasons which, to quote Mr. Gladstone, “I 
for one” decline to listen to. It is very 
easy to cry “No ’Obbes!” it is the 
respectable thing to do; it has an air of | 
erudition; and, if no inconvenient ques- 
tions are asked, I shall cry ‘“‘ No ’Obbes!” 
or “’Obbes for ever,” as circumstances may 
seom to require, to the end of the chapter. 








POPPING THE QUESTION. 


; i ea ‘ . 
A port of Cockaigne is surely at fault 

in asserting 

If you tumble in love and are burning to pop, 

ou should never lose time in despair ; 

at once on should gracefully 

arop 


And eX} 


Sut your knees you 


ress what you have to declare. 


Kneeling 
i L111 


| conceit. 
to ladies, we fancy, went out 


with swords and silk stockings. The 
gallant fashion had its inconveniences. 
Not for supple-jointed youth, may be, but 
suitors of Falstaffian build ran the risk of 
, , a ee paca? 

putting themselves in the ridiculous plight 
of Colman’s Eudoxus, who, his love-plaint 
proving of no avail, 

Looked sheepish, nettled, wished himself 

And thrice he tried to quit his kneeling plz 

But fut and corpulency seemed to 

Here’s a petiti mer that musi for ever pr 


77 


until his humiliation was completed | 
sturdy flunkey being summoned to 
the weighty wooer on his feet. Poor 
Jerry White came to more lasting gricf 
through flinging himself at the feet of the 
Protector’s daughter; for, caught in the 
fact by Noll himself, the ambitious parson 
pretended he was suing for the hand of 
the lady’s maid, and, taken at his word, 
had to marry her instead of her mistress. 
Such a catastrophe did not await Daniel 
Webster when, kneeling before his lady 
love, he suddenly dropped the tangled 
skein of silk she was winding off his 
hands, saying, “‘ Grace, we have been un- 
tying knots, let us see if we can tie one 


which will not untie ina lifetime!” With 


vs 


|a piece of tape he fashioned half a truc- 
|lover’s knot, Miss Fletcher perfected it, 


and a kiss sealed the bargain. 

A love-lorn miller popped the question 
to a pretty little milliner by enclosing h 
a match in a valentine. Fearing this 
might not be deemed explicit enough, he 
followed it up with an odd letter of pre- 
posal, in which, after confessmg he had, 
hitherto been “a general lover te a certain.’ 
extent,” he said, “ To yoke with you I be- 
ieve I should be both delightéd and 
happy, for I love and esteem you with all. 
my heart, and could soon forget all others 
for the sake of you.” Thé man of flour, 


| however, was not entirely happy, as he and 


the lady were of different religions, still 
he did not think that difiiculty msur- 
mountable. “ Although,” said he, “ neither 


of us would be arbitrary, one might want 


| the other to go along with them in whai 
| they considered to be the broad road that 


leads to damnation, whereas our interests 
would be different ways, which is thc 
ereatest evil under the sun to us, but I 
fi 
Pe 
ii 


hope not-a fixer!” The miller certainly 
received a ‘ r’ y hi 
courtship ended in his having to def nd 
an action for breach of promise. Your 
general lovers are not lacking in self- 
A delectable specimen of the 
tribe, the Honourable John Trevor, fancied 


’ rc ° 
‘fixer’ or some sort, seein 
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himself in love with Miss Steele, and after | of life? Shall the place wherein your 


telling her as much, went on, ‘‘ You will | 
object that I tell almost every lady the 

same story. I grant I do, those I like; | 
some have been so good as to believe me, 

and soften the care and concern that the | 
most unchristian and unbelieving part of 

the sex hath created. But to none have I 

confessed the attraction of my soul so far 

that I would, what shall I say? marry 

them ? No; never was I so daring, so 

bold in thought, till the year 1729-30, and | 
the twenty-fourth year of my age, when I 

was so fortunate, or unfortunate, as you 

decree, to behold the resistless charms 

of the most engaging. But ofthis enough.” | 
The impudent wooer then drops sentiment 

for business. “If settlements are to take 

place, what I*can offer, will, I hope, be 

not unequal to your fortune, though 

inferior to your deserts. If you are dis- | 
posed to think seriously on this point, | 
there must be a provision for the younger 

children, which Providence will not fail, 

under honest industry, to bless us with. 

What remains for me is to assure you 

that without vanity, I love myself exceed- 

ing well, and can heartily love you if you | 
will do so too!” No wonder a lover with 

such an “if” obtained dismissal for his 

pains. 

Swift, who had no more tenderness 
than one of his own Yahoos, indited 
the most brutal proposal we know of. 
Tired of his shilly-shallying, Miss Waryng | 
seems to have insisted upon his speaking 
out, and Swift spoke out with a vengeance. 
After professing he is too just to stand in 
the way of her accepting a more ad- 
vantageous offer, he says he must ask her 
a few questions—questions he had long 
since resolved to ask of the woman with 
whom he meant to spend his life: “ Are 
you in a condition to manage domestic 
affairs with an income of less than three | 
hundred pounds a year? Have you such | 
an inclination to my person and honour as 
to comply with my desires and way of 
living, and endeavour to make us both as | 
happy as youcan? Will you be ready to 
engage in those methods I shall direct for | 
the improvement of your mind, so as to 
make us entertaining company for each 
other, withont being miscrable when we 
are neither visiting or visited? Can you 
bend your love, esteem, and indifference to 
others the same way as I do mine ? Have | 
you so much good-nature as to endeavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged 
humour occasioned by the cross accidents 


husband is thrown be more welcome than 
courts and cities without him?” Surely 
never was a lady so catechised by a suitor 
for her hand. When Jane Waryng felt 
able to answer every question in the affir- 
mative, then, and not till then, her lover 
says, “I shall be blessed to have you in 
my arms, without regarding whether your 
person be beautiful, or your fortune large. 
Cleanliness in the first, and competency in 
the second, is all I look for!” This unique 
epistle ends—‘“I singled you out at first 
from the rest of women, and I expect not 
to be used like a common lover.” Swift 
was evidently enough a very uncommon 
one. 

There is a world of difference between 
the love-making of morbid self-loving 
Swift, and that of cheery-hearted Richard 
Steele; the raven’s croak and the lark’s 
song are not more unlike. The Christian 
hero made love like a lover and a gentle- 
man. He never dreamed of plying his 
mistress with doubting question upon 
question. Believing his Prue to be as 
beautiful, witty, prudent, and good- 
humoured as a woman could be, Steele 
was contented to know she loved him, and 
took the rest upon trust. “Instead of 
saying I shall die for you, I profess I should 
be glad to lead my life with you!” That 
is the way he pops the question; then, 
when assured that the dearest being upon 
earth is his own, he asks her to name the 
day. Can anything be more charming in 
its way than this? “I have not a minute’s 


| quiet out of your sight; and when I am 


with you, you use me with so much 


| distance, that I am still in a state of 


absence, heightened with a view of tho 
charms which I am denied to approach. 
In a word, you must give me either a 
fan, a mask, or a glove you have worn, or 
I cannot live; otherwise you must expect 
I will kiss your hand, or, when I next sit 
by you, steal your handkerchief. You 
yourself are too great a bounty to be re- 
ceived at once; therefore I must be pre- 
pared by degrees, lest the mighty gift 
distract me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scur- 


| lock, I am tired with calling you by that 


name; therefore say the day in which you 
will take that of, madam, your most 
obedient, most devoted, humble servant.” 
A Frenchman, smitten with the charms 
of fair Lydia Sterne, instead of trying to 


'secure her good-will, wrote to her father, 


desiring to be informed what he was pre- 
pared to give her upon marriage, and how 


' 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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much he intended to bequeath her. He 
thought to be able to say to Miss Lydia as 
Petruchio said to Kate the curst, 
Your father hath consented 

That you shall be my wife; your dowry ’greed on, 
And will you, nill you, I wili marry you. 
But Sterne was not so eager to get rid of 
his girl as was Signor Baptista, and replied 
—“Sir, I shall give my daughter ten 
thousand pounds the day of marriage. My 
calculation is as follows:—She is not 
eighteen, you are sixty-two—there goes 
five thousand pounds. Then sir, you, at 
least, think her not ugly, she has many 
accomplishments, speaks Italian and 
French, plays upon the guitar; and as I 
fear you play upon no instrument what- 
ever, I think you will be happy to take 
her at my terms, for here finishes the 
account of the ten thousand pounds.” 
Whittield asked the hand of a young 
American lady, of her parents, without 
troubling to ascertain her inclinations, 
and was good enough to let them know 
they need not be afraid of offending him 
by declining the honour, since he blessed 
God he was free from the passion called 
love. Next to ignoring the lady altogether, 
the worst way of making a declaration is 
Cupid is no friend to 

If the damsel be 


to do it by deputy. 

faint-hearted lovers. 
worth the wooing, it is odds upon the 
proxy suitor proving false, and suing 


on his own account. When those in- 
separable brothers, 
Grimm, were persuaded of the necessity 
of one of them taking a wife, they had a 
friendly contention as to which should be 
the victim, and after some days’ argu- 
ment, Jacob decided that he, as the elder, 
was bound to sacrifice himself. They 
had previously fixed upon the lady, a 
beautiful girl of twenty-two, but when it 
came to the push, Jacob’s courage failed 


him, and William undertook to persuade | 


the maiden to love his brother. After a 
week’s acquaintance poor William was 


horrified at discovering he had lost his | 


own heart, and now, fully alive to the ex- 
cellences of the fair one, was miscrable at 
the thought of losing her, while he felt that 
to rob his brother of such a prize would 
be an unpardonable treachery. 


a shrewd old lady, saw how things were, 
and told Jacob what had come of William’s 
efforts in his behalf. Jacob was delighted 
to think he had escaped matrimonial 
bondage, and celebrated his good fortune 
by roaming about the country a free man, 


until the honeymoon was over—the cross 
courtship ending more pleasantly for all 
concerned than such things commonly do. 
Convinced by kind Mrs. Churchman that 
he wanted a wife to look after him, the 
judicious Hooker escaped the bother of 
courting and popping the question by 
leaving his adviser to find him a mate, and 
arrange all preliminaries. Happening to 
have a daughter upon her hands, the dis- 
interested matron soon executed her com- 
mission, and the great churchman was 
speedily married, as per contract. 
Shakspere’s heroines are remarkably 

ready to take the initiative, popularly 
supposed to be the ladies’ right only in 
Leap Year. Helena demands the hand of 
Bertram as the price of her wonder-work- 
ing prescription. Desdemona gives Othello 
the broadest of hints that she is to be had for 
the asking. Miranda tells her patient log- 
man she is his wife if he will marry her. 
Olivia says to her lover’s masquerading 
messenger— 

Would you undertake another suit, 

I had rather hear you to solicit that, 

Than music from the spheres! 
then, finding Sebastian himself of more 
malleable stuff than his fair double, 





William and Jacob} 


Fortu- | 
tunately for everybody, Grimm’s aunt, | 


fetches a priest to make sure of him while 
| he is in the humour; and Juliet, caught 
| thinking aloud, declares her willingness to 
lay her fortunes at Romeo’s feet, if he will 
| but say when and where the holy man 
shall make them one. If the poet drew 
from the life, we must assume the ladies 
of his time were equal to bringing laggard 
|admirers to the point by popping the 
question themselves. One Englishwoman 
of high degree, at any rate, had not very 
long before set her sisters the example. 
Mary Tudor, thinking, not unreasonably, 
one loveless marriage sufficient for a life, 
determined not to be sacrificed to state 
policy again; and Charles Brandon had 
not been many hours in France ere Mary 
tearfully told him that, unless he wedded 
her there and then, he should never have 
a second chance. Brandon was not the 
man to say nay to such an appeal from 
the fairest princess in Christendom, let 
what might come of it, and, at the risk of 
his head, accepted the proffered hand. The 
pair married in haste; but it not 
recorded that they repented at leisure. 
Had the daughter of Gaston d’Orleans 
been as wise as the English princess, she 


is 





would have taken Louis XIV. at his word 
when he consented to her marrying the 


| Gascon, De Lauzun. Mademoiselle was 





A 


A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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proud; and, if love had impelled her to 
offer her hand, with her heart in it, to an 
inferior, she could not brook the idea of 
being married in a manner unbecoming a 
princess of the blood royal. The king had 
time to listen to the remonstrances of his 
counsellors, and, when she besought him 
on her knees not to withdraw his consent, 
could only reproach her with not haying 
profited by it while she could. Louise de 
Savoie, sometime Queen-regent of France, 
was equally unfortunate when she usurped 
the masculine privilege, and proposed to 
the famous Constable de Bourbon. Louise 
and Bourbon were at variance respecting 


the disposition of his dead wife’s property. | 


Talking over the business one day to- 
gether, the Queen-regent observed that 
there were more ways than one of accom- 
modating a lawsuit. 
example, had saved Brittany from a civil 
war in @ manner worthy of imitation. 
“True,” answered Bourbon; “but I know 
not what princess would enable me to 
settle your highness’s suit in such an 
agreeable manner.” ‘ You forget, duke, 
I am a widow ;” said Louise, allowing her 
hand to rest upon that of the Constable. 
Bourbon’s face darkened as he rose to his 
feet, saying, “‘ Your highness mistakes me. 
The respect I owe his majesty, the dis- 
parity of our years, my own feelings, all 
render such a union impossible. If the 
king goes to law, I will fight him, madam, 
that is all!” Had not Louise de Savoie 
challenged that mortifying rebuff, Bour- 
bon had not lived to lead his country’s 
foes to victory, and the sack of Rome 
would not be a matter of history. 

Miss Kenrick, the beautiful heiress cele- 
brated in the ballad of The Berkshire 
Lady’s Garland, adopted a singular method 
of winning the handsome young attorney, 
Benjamin Child, with whom she had fallen 
in love at sight. She sent him an anony- 
mous letter, demanding satisfaction for in- 
juries received. After vainly puzzling 
himself to guess whom his challenger 
might be, and how he had offended, Child 
betook himself, duly provided with a 
second, to the place of meeting, near a 
pleasant crystal fountain. There he saw 
no fierce gallant, only a masked lady, who 
asked him his business there. He told it; 
whereupon his fair questioner, flashing a 
rapier she carried for her security, said, 

It is I that did invite you; 


You shall wed me, or I’ll fight you, 
Underneath those spreading trees, 
Therefore choose from which you please! 


Queen Anne, for | 


Rather taken aback by such a summons 
to surrender, Benjamin asked to see his 
challenger’s face ere he decided. This 
was denied; she would not unmask until 
the knot was tied, but generously ac- 
corded him an hour's grace to turn the 
matter in his mind. His friend advised 
him, as he could lose nothing, to take the 
|lady; and the three went off in her gilded 
coach to church, where the lady gay and her 
| attorney were made one without delay— 





Though sweet pretty cupids hover’d 
Round her eyes, her face was cover’d 
With a mask—he took her thus, 

Just for better or for worse. 


Hedid not repent the leap in the dark, when 
he found his summer morning’s adven- 
ture had brought “ beauty, honour, riches 
| store;” but, taking his place among the 
gentry of the county, lived happy ever 
afterwards. The hero of this romance 
was, in 1714, high sheriff of Berkshire. 
Not in such warlike fashion did Mar- 
garet Charlton attack Richard Baxter. 
She sought to attain her end by negotia- 
tion; and never was a bachelor of forty- 
five more astonished than that worthy 
minister when Margaret’s ambassadress 
| opened her mind to him. He was destined 
to an additional shock. While he was 
vehemently declaring the idea preposterous, 
Margaret was listening at the study-door, 
and, losing all self-control, burst into the 
room, threw herself at her idol’s feet, cry- 
ing, “ Dear Mr. Baxter, I protest with a 
sincere heart, I do not make a tender of 
myself to you upon any worldly or carnal 
account, but to have a more perfect con- 
verse with so holy and prudent a yoke- 
fellow to assist me on the way to heaven, 
| and to keep me steadfast in my perseverance 
which I design to God’s glory and my 
soul’s good!” Margaret Charlton was 
very pretty ; Baxter was mortal, and suc- 
cumbed. So might Robert Leighton, 
Bishop of Dumblane, have done too, had 
he been wooed by a maiden as young and 
fair as Baxter’s assailant; but the would- 
be Mrs. Leighton was a spinster of mature 
age, who called to tell the bishop she had 
received a revelation from heaven that he 
was to become her husband. The prelate, 
though somewhat startled, was equal to 
the emergency. He assured his visitor 
that such an intimation was not to be 
despised; but, as yet, the designs of 
heaven were but imperfectly explained, 
seeing they had only been revealed to one 
of the parties. He would wait to see if a 
| similar communication were vouchsafed to 
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himself, and, whenever that happened, 
would be sure to let her know. 

It were hardly fair to reckon pretty 
Elizabeth Simpson among proposing 
ladies, although answering Mr. Inchbald’s 
suggestion that she should marry, with 
“Who would marry me?” was tanta- 
mount to secking the reply, “I will, if you 
will have me.” The actor was ni é so un- 
ready as Dean Ramsay’s Scotch beadle, 
who could hit upon no better way of 
popping the question than by taking the 
object of his affections to the churchyard- 
gate and saying, “ Mary, my folk lie 
there ; would you like to lie there, Mary?” 
Being. like Barkis, willing, Mary was as 
indifferent as to how the question was put 
as the Galloway girl, who, when her un- 
couth swain carelessly remarked, “ I think 
I'll marry thee, Jean,” responded, “ Man 
Jock, I would be muckle obliged to ye, 
if ye would!” 





“PORGOTTEN.” 


N, as a dead man out of n — 
when the roy: al Psaln nis 


* Foreortt: 
N: ay, surely, 





Some thought of Life’s h ard te achi cold, unkind, 
Like nightshade ’mid his pure w] ies sprang. 
“ ove, like a chi umpior n armed 9 cry of ‘need, 
ses beside eac che rvished grave to say 
- ive, I struegle, hide the wounds that bleed, 
Never forget them for a single day.’’ 
Back to the world the quiet mourners turn, 
Striving the daily duty still to do, 
To veil the eyes that stream, the hearts that yearn, 


For them w ho mi ude » the life sweet, pure, and true ; 
$ gu arding, 

"Gi ainst § sneer or wi “ariness fror n those arou nd, 

The prompt impatience of this we igh irding, 
Where Grief, too fi sithfal to the Past, is found. 


Time’s hand does stanch the ro and draws 
above it, 

The decent robes of custom an 

The daily task-work gives yar pobngnd ve it, 

Strength for the hour, and c yurage for the strife. 

Pale flowers spring up, where once our roses bloomed, 

Pale moonbeams glisten, where our full suns shone, 

And passing where our treasures lic entombed, 

We learn, in patient hope, to labour on. 

But, oh dead eyes, that watch us on our road, 

Look on us, mark us, scan us through and th rough ; 

Bravely, although we strive to bear our load, 

Love-sees where sorrow takes her tribute due; 

Some day, some di y; long-silent lips may tell, 

he warfare past, the heavy arms resigne 

Together, in God’ 8 joy unspez ikab le 

= Darling, : I never once was out of mind.” 


a 
of life, 
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Swirr and compact as a long case-shot 
the special train flies from Surrey to 
Hampshire. Winchfield and its old Nor- 
man church shot by while I was light- 
ing my first cigar; we crossed the valley 


SIEGES 


HAMPS 


OF | 


‘of the White Water while I read the 








last news from Ashantee; I caught a 
glimpse of Odiham when I looked up 
from the confession of the chivalrous 
Charles Orton; the church of Nately 
Scures, with its circular apse, ran past and 
hid itself, while I unscrewed the top of my 
sherry flask to recruit nature ; and now, as 
I pass my penknife blade by a stern passado 
straight through the moist stump of my 
cigar, lo! here are the red roofs of Basing- 
stoke. We are flashing over the river 
Loddon, and there yonder are the ruins 
of Basing House. 

The traditions of the first siege of Basing 
House, the chief Royalist stronghold in 
Hampshire, have been preserved with all the 
picturesque details of the period in a diary 


| kept by the brave Marquis of Winchester, 


and afterwards printed at Oxford. It 
wants but small imagination to turn this 
siege into a romance, as picturesque as 
that of Old Mortality, and Sir Walter 
would have revelled in the vivid contrasts 
it suggests. 

Basing House, the Cavalier stronghold, 


| 
held by the Marquis of Winchester, is de- 


scribed as standing, during the civil wars, 
on rising ground encompassed with a 
circular brick rampart, lined with earth, 
and with a very deep dry trench. The 
lofty gate house, with four éurrets, looked 
northwards, and to the right beyond the 


| ditch rose a goodly building, with two fair 





| armoury. 
| the 


courts. Beyond this was the Grange, 
separated by a ditch and the high road, 
and again divided from the foot of 
Cowdry’s Down by meadows, the river 


|running from Basingstoke being a mile 


distant. On the east lay Basingstoke, on 
the south side a park, and towards Basing- 
stoke a little wood. Thus stood the fair 
castle of the loyal Pawlets, whose proud 
motto, “‘ Aymez Loyalté,” shone upon the 
crimson standard that fluttered from the 
keep. 

To this fortress the marquis in those 
evil times retired for peace and quietness. 
But the Puritans, allowing no neutrality, 
soon forced the marquis to vigorous 
resistance, and he twice repelled attempts 
at surprise with only the six poor muskets 
which were left in his once well-furnished 
But after the loss of Reading 
found the air gradually 

round his turrets, and, 
make a bold stand, he 


marquis 

rotting +a 
getting hotter 
determining to 


| obtained, in July, 1643, one hundred mus- 


| keteers 


under command of Lieutenant- 


Colonel Peake, an eminent engineer. 
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y become a gar- | and three horses also that were grazing in 
well rested, before | the park. At night the white companies 
two Roundhead | quartered at Basing village fortified the 

prise place, | church, and next day, from the neighbour- 
t i ws, shot two of the Cavalier 

TI he marquis, now seeing things 

‘ious, bes an to rummage out his 

nd true men 

sketcers into 

r two-thirds on 

ing one-third 

; had its par- 

doorway, postern, or turret to 

he field-officers, too, had their 

rs. Major Cuffar i the works 

the park, san. Laneley those 

rdens, Li m t-Colonel Johnson 

{ nee, old Co lon 1 r lon the works 

ud push of pike, the dogged Roundheads | next the tower, while the guns and the 

tried to scale and storn ronghold, but suppl y of — for the tro ypers fell to 

Norton and Harvey’s n teers ew Lieutenant-Colonel Peake—part of whose 

uch for them, and drove th« ( 0m} a s served as a special reserve 

ld and wounded, till Wallez for emergencies. The licutenant-colonels 

o slink off to Farnham, “sewed ng only | and vjors by turn were captains of the 

» garrison dead and some Sasa: watches, old Colonel Rawdon alone being 
marks on the proud old castle walls. cempted, on account of his age 

3 afte Hopi l after rw irds the white regi- 

kaders being at midnight 

blue from Basingstoke, 

tl rr re of the con- 

‘usion, and sallied out and burnt one 

* the vexatious houses where the 

head musketeers lurk 1, and the 

i fierce sal ly, destroyed all 

‘s between the castle and the 

driving the enemy into the hedges. 

1e ringing of Norton’s alarm bell 

mn all sides, and the Cavaliers 

driven back, the enemy sheltering 

behind the park lodges and gates, and 

killine one of the Cayalicr sentinels and 

ine another. 

nty-fourth the blockading 

closer round the old castle. 

panies more from rng ence 

joined those of Farnham at i . 

The blue regiment now sta ~ 

ir pikes in the park, whl Soha 

Onslow’s men bivouacked in the lane and 

close towards the tower, where they 

began to trench, shutting up the marquis 

his rs now on three sides 

horse keeping steady guard 

Down, and at night working 


next step was to send 
to a bulwark towards 
to reconnoitre the lane, and 
some trees that sheltered a 


1 
, + 


rom whence the Roundheads 
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played on the castle; and in a skirmish 
several were killed on both sides. At 
night the Roundheads ran a line of earth- 
work towards the mill from whence they 
had been halted the night before, and the 
next night a party of Cavalier horse fired 
on the sentinels on Cowdry Down, to 
draw off their notice while some troopers 
were sent off secretly to Oxford with de- 
spatches. 

Shortly after this the enemy’s works in 
the park were advanced, the cannon baskets 
in rows showed that a culverin had been 
placed there, and soon after six shots came 
pelting at the castle. Next day, although 
Sunday, the Precisians still kept at work 
pushing on a sconce from Morley’s 
quarters in the park, and running a 
fresh line of earthwork from the mill to 
the church. At Onslow’s quarters they 
raised a platform in the lane with such 
speed that the next morning a demi- 
culverin began playing at the castle. That 
night a messenger from faithful Oxford 
brought news of the king’s successes 
against Waller at Cropready. This joyful 
news the Cavaliers of Basing spread 
abroad by volleys small and great, and to 
them the Puritans gloomily and sourly 
replied with great shot that battered the 
kitchen and gate-house, till a lucky hit 
shot the carriage and struck dumb their 
new demi-culverin. The enemy’s lines 
were now within half musket shot, and the 
continual pouring of lead into the castle 
began to be irritating, as the assailants 
generally killed two or three soldiers a 
day. 
through his cheek, and the towers and 
chimneys began to suffer. 


On the eighth of July the artful Round- | 
heads feigned an alarm and left their | 


guns unguarded, to try and draw out the 
garrison, but in vain; and that same 
evening a Cavalier prisoner skilfully 
escaped, after running the perilous gaunt- 
let of one hundred bullets, which 
chafed the crop-ears, that they vented 


sO 


their rage in firing till midnight, and | 
rhe next day | 
four red companies from Surrey coming 


killed two of the garrison. 


to the relief of Colonel Onslow’s men, 


marched so near to the castle that thr e | 


shots from a “minion” were pitched 


among them, driving the rogues off to a} 


far safer distance. 

This reinforcement was followed on the 
eleventh a company of seven score 
arriving from Southampton, and Morley, 
taking advantage of Colonel Norton’s 


by 


The marquis himself had been shot | 


| absence, sent in the following insolent 
| letter by “a drum:” 

“My Lord,—To avoid the effusion of 

Christian blood, I have thought fit to send 
your lordship this summons, to demand 
| Basing House to be delivered to me for 
| the use of King and Parliament ; if this be 
| refused the ensuing inconveniences will 
|rest upon yourself. I desire your speedy 
| answer, and rest, my lord, your humble 
servant, Hersert Morwey.” 

The marquis at once returned this stern 
and scornful answer: 

“Sir,—It is a crooked demand, and 
shall receive its answer suitable. I keep 
the house in the right of my sovereign, 
and will do it in despite of your forces. 
Your letter I will preserve as a testimony 
of your rebellion. WuncHeEsTer.” 

This letter being returned with “ Haste ! 
Haste! Haste! Post haste!” Morley 
replied angrily with a volley from 
| his guns, which now and for some days 
| played steadily on the water-house. That 
|same day Colonel Onslow’s men allowed 
}eight foot soldiers of the garrison to 
fetch off six beasts that were grazing 
near their works, and at night Colonel 
Bryant and some troopers, while passing 
a messenger by Cowdry Down, carried 
off two rebel prisoners. 

A week later a flaring bonfire in the park, 
and two volleys along the whole line, pro- 
claimed a welcome to the Parliamentary 

Committee, sent to urge forward matters 
| at stubborn Basing. 

On the twentieth a party of Cavalicr 

musketeers fell on the enemy in the 
|lane, and having done execution, drew 
| towards home, and at the same time a 
shot from the marquis’s works killed a 
captain of Colonel Morley’s. Two hours 
lafterwards the rogues sent in a drum 
| with letters offering exchange of prisoners, 
but really to gain time to place a fresh 
|mortar in their trenches, from whence, 
on master drum’s return, they sent a 
grenade of eighty pounds weight, and 
thundered away next night from their 
culverin, two shots passing, but luckily 
harmlessly, through the sick men’s 
quarters. 

The twenty-second, says the brave old 
marquis, saw the enemy’s lines much 
advanced, and their sconce flanking the 
battery in the park was finished. The 
| marquis himself was hurt by a shot, two 
of his men killed by chance bullets, and 

the carriage of a small gun shattered by 
| their culverin, The following night being 
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dark and stormy, “a messenger was de- 
spatched to the royal camp.” The same 
night that favoured the mufiled-up trooper 
with the load of despatches close to his 
heart, favoured, however, also the stealthy 


flight of eight Roundhead prisoners, who | 


got back to their leaguer with reports that 
soon brought a double allowance of great 
shot and grenades on the stubborn roofs 
and turrets of Basing House. 


The morning of the twenty-seventh | 


showed the besieged that the enemy had run 
atraverseacross the meadow from the burnt 


mill to flank the way to their musketeers’ | 


blind, while in the park they had enclosed 
the near side of an old orchard, to secure 
Morley’s quarters, and that night they 
threw from their mortars six great stone 
shot, thirty-six pounds. 
at first vexed the margqnuis’s soldiers, 
but they soon became so familiar with 
them as to nickname them the “ baubles,”’ 
the splinters only hurting the roofs, and 
the courts of Basing House being spacious 
and numerous. 

Before the close of this eventful month 
a spit of fire from the leads of Basing 
church showed that the cunning Round- 
heads had planted a culverin there, 


to batter a tower from whence the Cavalier | 


marksmen 
quarter. 
Basing, or ‘ Loyalty,” 
soldiers called it, had been garrisoned, 
and the second month of the siege. Still 
the crop-eared knaves were at as whole- 
some a distance as ever, and the Pawlet 
flag still shook out its “ Aimez Loyalté” 
to the breeze. 

The next day, as if 
at this recollection, the Puritans began to 
hammer up a platform on the wood side, 
within half musket shot of the bulwark. 
Being a fast day, there was no firing from 
the enemy till the evening, but then they 
let out. At night they ran a trench 
from the church to their works in 
the wood, and hearing from the four 
deserters exaggerated reports of the havoc 
their stone shot and grenades had wrought, 
they sent in a supply, one of which fired 
some hay in a barn, and might have done 
great harm had it not been quickly 
quenched. 

At the beginning of August the Basing 
men, worn out with spells of forty-eight 
hours’ duty, were now divided into two 
bodies, each relieved every twenty-four 
During the whole siege the officers 
and gentlemen took common soldier's duty 


had severely harassed that 
This day was the day year that 


as the kine’s 


hours. 


The grenades | 


the enemy fretted | 


| (except standing sentry), went forth in all 

sallies, with musket and brown bills, and 
| for seven weeks procured grass and sedge 
|for their horses by nightly excursions 
| close to the enemy’s works. 

August the fourth was a day of bold coun- 
sels. The Cavaliers were reduced in num- 
bers, and spent with vigil and toil. They 
had a proud contempt for their Puritan op- 
| ponents, and rejoiced to see that the 
number of the besiegers did not increase. 
Now was the time for hot sallies, cried 
the young Hotspurs and Ruperts, who 
pined at the long imprisonment. Could 
they not strike as hard and shoot as 
| straight as the crop-head rebels? “ Our” 
men had small-pox among them, and were 
badly fed. They needed encouragement. 
They must turn the tables, and resume 
| the offensive. Works could be retarded, 
|}and prisoners taken who would yield 
news of the Puritan plans. Grind the 
swords! Out with the old flag! Boot, 
saddle, to horse, and away! Almost at 
that moment an opportunity set fire to 
the powder. A party of Puritan foot can 
be seen frofn the tower lying loosely like 
stray sheep in Waller’s work on the 
green slope of Cowdry Down. There the 
knaves are, the lazy loons, sprinkled about 
like so much black pepper on a green cloth. 
Out dash twenty Cavalier horse, while 
Cornet Bryan, with twenty more wild 
fellows, slips in between the other rogues 
and the hedge. Their guard of horse stand 
in somewhat too loose order. Hark, for- 
ward! Hey there! spur all together; 
away run the louts flying like mad 
dogs to Basingstoke ; every moment one is 
sabred or shot down, or torn off his horse, 
with a shake and a curse, and a slash and 
stab; and here comes Cornet Bryan, with 
eyes only for one fair face blushing at him 
|from the battlements, with a trumpet 

in one hand and their colours red and 

wet over his dusty shoulder. Seven 
horses and three sour troopers prisoners 
follow at heels. Eleven of their 
foot were left stretched out dead, and some 
half-dozen were bound and in 
prisoners—a pretty good haul for one 
throw of the net. 

Next day the guard at Waller’s work 
| was doubled and strengthened by pikes, 
and they kept their guard of horse in con- 
stant readiness. On the park side the 
enemy’s lines were advanced towards the 
two Basing platforms, and the work at the 
wood pushed on, and plenty of great shot, 
stones, shells, and hand grenades, bestowed 


his 


drageed 
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their devil’s benediction on ‘“ stub- | 
born, and malignant Basing.” 

By-and-by Colonel Whitehead’s newly 
raised regiment of five companies marched 
through Basingstoke to Cowdry Down, 
and took quarters in the Delve, to welcome 
whom the enemy’s cannon beat down an 
old round tower in the old castl 


proud, 


But the marquis paid hoes back in | 
by a] 


their own coin the next morning 
hot sally. Major Cuffand marching smartly 
into the park with six ready file of 
musketeers, and twenty troopers armed 
with good brown bills, 
lines, killed some, burned their blinds and 
baskets, and carried off one of their mortars, 
besides great stores of arms and tools. 
the same time Lieutenant Snow, 
twenty musketeers and twelve bill-men, 
fell on their quarters in the lane, smashed 
their semi-culverin, fired their baskets, 
and carried off their arms, tools, 
powder. For this defeat the enemy 
cashiered for life Captain Oram, who 
had the guard. That same night the 
encouraged Cavaliers made an earthwork 
beyond the Grange, and near:the foot of 
Cowdry Down, to secure the meadows for 
the troopers, who had to sally out every 
dark night to bring in grass for the horses. 

Forthenext few days the enemy were busy 
making basketsand cutting turf and brush- 
wood for their works, and all the time their 


culverins were plied hot and fastatstubborn | 


“ Loyalty.” In the night of the twelfth an 
alarm beat through theirquarters, andabout | 
half-past three a.m. a trumpet sounded 
on Cowdry Down from the Delve, and 
fifty musketeers fell upon their new works ; 


1° . a | 
at the same time sixty more, by favour of | 


a wood, got to the ditch under the Cavalier 
platform, but were fired on by the guard 
in the flanking park bulwark, and then 
fled, some stone shot being 
rear. After this they ran a trench into 
the park from the lane, to secure that 
work, trending it towards their great 
fort to close their lines oo uchout 
whole league. Next day they were sparing 
of their great shot, 
a false alarm. 

On thefourteenth the indefatigable Maj 
Cuffand and that wild horseman, Cornet 
Bryan, pulled on their boots. 
tossed off a sufficient dose of sack, and 
then darted out with twenty horse 
forty musketeers, and again beat up the 
enemy. They soon drove the foot from 
Waller’s work and the 
post, and chased them into Basingstoke, 


in, 


big buff 


| 
ae 


horse from their 


YEAR 


attacked their | 


At | 


with | 


and | 


fired at their | 


the | 
| 2nd Sept., in 
but at night there was | teply 


ROUND. 
but there the tide turned. Fr 
| poure d out, and soon forced bac k — ‘Y= 
ing Cavaliers. Cornet Bryan and a tro oper 
knocked down and hemmed in; dhe e 
others were wounded, and Ensign Amery left 
dead: but, nevertheless, Lieutenant Cope, 
| a corporal of horse, and seventeen common 


were 


e.| men were brought in, and refused in ex- 


change for the gallant cornet, whom the 
nemy retained. ‘Two days’ parley led to 
no result. 

There was plenty of noise on the 
teenth, when the demi-cannon from the 
work in the wood discharged forty-cight 
shot, and, the two next days, sixty more. 
This shower of shot killed two men in 


nine- 


+ 7 . + 
soldiers 


ing 


was 


at 
al 
] 
I 


gone. At las arquis hung 
; became fewer. 


mber 


Sept 


nar 


by 


Or 


Basing, wounded two more, om ‘the 
gaping breach in one of the square towers. 
|In the night of the twenty-second, the 
induce the to desert, offering 
preferment, encouraging to mu and 
jealous of 
another. A few faint-hearted men soon 
after ran over. The fact was, thing 
get 
| sariat : there was only water to drink, 
and, for some weeks, the bread had be: 
t, however, the m 
the reneg rad 
At noon on the second of 
when letters came for exchange of “ mers 
receiving the following very in 
| mons from Colonel Norton— 
the authority of the Parliament 
Haske’, the highest court of justice in 
| garrison of Basing to be delivered to me, 
b 1 
Parliament, and hereof I expect 
l'answer by this drum within one 
[ rest yours to serve you, Ricu. No 3 
“From the quarters before Suse th 


marquis’s best iron gun, and made a 
enemy shot in letters fixed to arrows, to 
tiny, 
trying to make one regiment j 
$s were 
| get serious with the Pawlet commis- 
all nda peas and oats, for the whe 
| 4 ] 
| a deserter, and t 
| 
| 
| 
the marqui is elevate od his old grey } 
‘My Lorp,—These are in the 
ithe kingdom, to demand the house and 
|to be disposed of according to order 
after the rec eipt hereof. In the meanti 
the afternoon.” 


» 


ion, [ keep the p 


Dam 
10t delve 


ia 


sessing am yours 


abs 
| any pret 
| serve you, 

ing, 2nd Sept.” 
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The gallant old marquis’s troubles were 
now nearly over for this bout, and hope’s 
rainbow threw a sudden arch over the 
turrets of Basing. On the eleventh of 
September a messenger brought word that | 
Colonel Gage, with relief from Oxford, had | 
reached Aldermaston, and fires were lit | 
on the Gate House, though it was foggy, to | 
imply readiness. At seven next morning 

gallant Colonel Gage and two hundred 


f=) 


and fifty horse, besides foot, were on 
Churton Down and crossing swords. The | 
day clearing, and reports of fighting 
reaching the excited garrison, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson,: with some musketeers, | 
sallied from the Grange and cleared the 
way for Gage through the Delve. A few | 
minutes more, and the friends met with | 
hearty shakes of hands, and greatclattering | 
of sword-belts; and in, with bags of corn 
and flour, and cables of match wound 
round their corselets, rode Gage and the | 
troopers to rejoicing Basing, bringing 
with them twelve barrels of powder and 
twelve hundred weight of metal. Each | 
of them wore a white tape or handkerchief | 
round the right arm, and the pass-word | 
was “St. George.” 

That lovers met that day, and blushed | 
and kissed; that old, grey-bearded friends | 
embraced each other, and aye marry, | 
pledged each other, too; that good Catholic | 
comrades exchanged prayers at Basing | 
altar; that brave fathers kissed the wives | 
and children they had left shut up in brave 
old “ Loyalty,” needs no telling. But not 
alone in kissing and quaffing did Gage | 
spend those two merry days. His troopers 
swept off all the malt, oats, salt, bacon, 
cheese, butter, powder and muskets in 
Basingstoke, and carted them to Basing ; 
and drove the enemy out of Basing town, 
capturing two captains and some hundred | 
Roundhead prisoners. 

But all was not yet over; for the Round- 
heads stuck to their work for two long 
months more, and it was not until the | 
morning of the thirteenth of November, | 
fearing the king’s army then moving upon 
Hungerford, they furled their tents, drew | 
off their guns and waggons, and in fact, | 
finally threw up the game. It was time. 
The garrison was all but spent, the men | 
were half naked and worn out; there were | 
nearly one hundred sick, and there were | 
pining in the old battered house seven | 
score useless mouths. 

The second siege in October, 1645, his- 
tory has deigned to record fully. It was 
hot and qnick. Basing House had barred all | 
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the western trade from London, and Crom- 
well had at last sworn to draw this stubborn 
tooth, and he did draw it, too, for here is 
his stern and grim announcement of the 
fact to Parliament : 

To the Honourable William Lenthall, 
Speaker of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment; These. 


“ Basingstoke, 14th October, 1645. 

“Sir,—I thank God, Ican give youa good 

account of Basing. After our batteries 

jlaced, we settled the several posts for the 
, ] 


| storm; Colonel Dalbier was to be on the 


north side of the house next the Grange ; 
Colonel Pickering on his left hand, and 
Sir Hardress Waller’s and Colonel Mon- 
tague’s regiments next him. We stormed 
this morning’ after six of the clock; the 
signal for falling on was the firing of four 
of our cannon, which being done, our men 
fell on with great resolution and cheerful- 
ness; we took the two houses without 
any considerable loss to ourselves. Colonel 
Pickering stormed the new house, passed 
through, and got the gate of the old house, 
whereupon they summoned a parley, which 
our men would not hear. 

“In the meantime Colonel Montagu’s and 
Sir Hardress Waller’s regiments assaulted 
the strongest work, where the enemy kept 
his court of guard; which, with great 
resolution, they recovered; beating the 
enemy from a whole culverin, and from 
that work; which having done, they drew 
their ladders after them, and got over 
another work, and the house wall, before 
they could enter. In this Sir Hardress 
Waller performed his duty with honour 
and diligence; was shot on the arm, but 
not dangerously. We have had little loss; 
many of the enemies our men put to the 
sword, and some officers of quality ; most 
of the rest we have prisoners, amongst 
whom the Marquis of Winchester himself, 
and Sir Robert Peake, with divers other 
officers, whom I have ordered to be sent 
up to you. We have taken about ten 
pieces of ordnance, with much ammunition, 
and our soldiers a good encouragement. 

“T humbly offer to you, to have this 
place utterly slighted, for the following 
reasons; it will ask about eight hundred 
men to manage it; it is no frontier; the 
country is poor about it; the place exceed- 
ingly ruined by our batteries and mortar 
pieces, and by a fire which fell upon the 
place since our taking it. 


“ Sir, I hope not to delay, but to march 
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| craggy bank overhanging a rapid river 
below, and never a railing set between the 
tiny wandering feet and sure destruction, 
| should they slip on the rocks or step over 
into the abyss. As yet, however, Kate 
had not come to any harm, though she 
had been sawed over and over again 
almost by a miracle; her nurse, Mary 
Rayner, declaring, each time, that the little 
mischief would be the death of her before 
she was done, and certain sure to be the 
death of herself. 

As time passed on and Kate grew to be 
beautiful though blind, interesting and 
intelligent though perhaps a trifle strange 
in her ways and odd in her fancies, it 
might have been expected that her mother 
would have taken some kind of pride and 
pleasure in her. But things do not always 
go as they are expected. Mrs. Cawthorne 
refused to forgive her for those sightless 
desires to serve God and you, with a}eyes of hers; and kept her at as far a 
faithful hand—Your most humble servant, distance as was possible. She had never 

“ Oriver CRroMweELt.” | been known to kiss the child since she 
| was born; she had never played with her, 
| called her by a pet name, talked loving 
| mother nonsense to her, given her a toy, 
| nor taken her out for a day’s pleasure. 
| She had done her duty by her so far in 

Wuen they told Mrs. Cawthorne that | that she had made sure of Mary Rayner’s 
her fatherless little daughter was born | devotion ; and she had had her as well and 
blind, like David she turned her face to | carefully instructed as the child herself 
the wall, and refused to be comforted. The | would allow. But in truth Kate preferred 
child’s misfortune humiliated her; and} her own wild fancies to formal lessons ; 
she took it as a personal wrong that she | and the “second sight” which she declared 
had not the large blue eyes which had |she had—and all the servants declared so 
been the only permanent benefit got out | too—was more precious to her than any 
of a high-sounding Irish inheritance,| amount of practical instruction. This 
belonging to the family on Mrs. Caw-| might be so if it would; but to provide 
thorne’s side of the house. But there was | the means, even if Kate made little or no 
no help for it. Science may do much; | use of them, was her mother’s duty; and 
but science cannot develope serviceable | Mrs. Cawthorne was a woman who prided 
orbs from two dark and sightless organs; | herself on doing her duty to the letter. 
so the misfortune had to be accepted, | Beyond this lifeless righteousness of the 
whether it was accepted patiently or im- | law she went not one single step into the 
patiently ; and little Kate was a fact that | sunny garden of love; and it was just this 
had the right to assert itself—a life that | love denied that was the most passionately 
had the right to live. desired. Save indeed that given to her by 

The child grew up dreamy, clever, | her faithful nurse—the nearest to the 
full of odd fancies and ideas, but sweet-| maternal the poor blind girl had ever 
tempered and loving, if also impatient of | known—no one in the world gave her 
control. She was more than one person’s | any; and it was the fashion at the cottage 
work to manage and watch, said the | to consider the child a standing nuisance, 
servants in despair; and she kept the | and to say how much better it would have 
household in a constant state of anxiety | been had she died in her birth. 
for the slipperiness with which she used And now Kate was twenty years of 
to escape from their care, and the rash-| age; close on to her majority, when she 
ness with which she would wander about | would be entitled to half her mother’s 
the house and grounds unattended. And| present fortune. Her age could not be 
the grounds were dangerous; with a/|gainsaid, though Mrs. Cawthorne, a pretty 


towards the west to-morrow; and to be as 
diligent as I may in my expedition thither. 
I must speak my judgment to you, that if 
you intend to have your work carried on, 
recruits of foot must be had, and a course 
taken to pay your army; else, believe me, 
sir, it may not be able to answer the work 
you have for it to do. 

“T entrusted Colonel Hammond to wait 
upon you, who was taken by a mistake 
whilst we lay before this garrison, whom 
God safely delivered to us, to our great 
joy ; but to his loss of almost all he had, 
which the enemy took from him. The} 
Lord grant that these mercies may be 
acknowledged with all thankfulness; God 
exceedingly abounds in His goodness to 
us, and will not be weary until righteous- 
ness and peace meet; and until he hath 
brought forth a glorious work for the 
happiness of this poor kingdom. Wherein 
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BLIND 


woman marvellously well preserved, would 
have docked her of at least seven years if 
she could—besides destroying that hateful 
clause which would make her a rival and 
independent in six months’ time. But the 
whole world, such as it was at Pentreath 
where Mrs. Cawthorne lived as the local 
queen, the prettiest and the richest woman 
for miles round, remembered the very day 
and hour when her handsome young 
husband had been drowned in the bay ; 
and knew that little miss had been born 
just three months after. So that they 
were perfectly well aware that nearly 
twenty-one years had come and gone since 
then, thoueh Blind Kate was still treated 
like a child in the nursery, and was never 
seen with her mother as a companion or a 
charge. The proud blood which had 
curdled at her birth had never sweetened 
since, and there was no likelihood now of 
things being better. The mother’s dis- 
pleasure, born of disappointment, had 
passed into a habit, and Kate herself had 
accepted her inheritance as of the unalter- 
able order of things, and would have been 
more astonished than any one else, had her 
mother softened in her tone or relaxed in 
her severity. 


Pentreath was a village on the Welsh | 


coast ; a poor kind of place where money 


full value of their odd halfpence; pretty 
and picturesque in scenery if only taking 
low rank as a show place; but still a 


village where strangers did come in the | 


summer time to make a little life in the 
sleepy old streets, and stir up the drowsy 
trade. These strangers were as precious 
jewels of which too much account could 
not be made, or they were questionable 
purveyors of danger of whom no one 
could be too wary. If the former, they 
were friends of friends who had brought 
letters of introduction to the clergyman, 
or the doctor, or perhaps Mrs. Cawthorne 
herself: if the latter, they were strangers 
who came unheralded and without spon- 
sors, and whom therefore it would be folly 
to credit with honour or respectability. 

In the summer of the year when Kate 
was twenty—to be twenty-one in the 
autumn-—two dashing-looking men came 
by postchaise to Pentreath, where they 
stayed ; lounging about the coast as men 
out on their travels, and fascinated with 
the beauty of the place. They said they 
were father and son, though one could 
not have been at the most more than 
twenty years older than the other; and 
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they were called by the not too distinctive 
name of Smith. John Smith and William 
Smith. Nothing could be more prosaic, 
more commonplace; and that plain inde- 
terminate appellation scarcely seemed to 
fit in with the showy manner of living of 
those who owned it. One would have 
expected a roll-call of high sounding 
names, like @lantagenet, or Hotspur, or 
something with De, or Saint, or Bean, 
before it. But John and William Smith, 
all the same as the butcher, the baker, 
and candlestick-maker—it seemed incre- 
dible! Nevertheless here they were, with 
their well-cut coats and fashionable air, 
their sparkling jewelry and _ universal 
affability, their disregard of sixpences and 
their readiness to converse—and the little 
world of Pentreath gave itself up to 
speculation and _ surprise. Inclined to 
suspicion by the law of its being, but 
unable to find a peg whereon to hang its 
crooked surmises in the case of these radiant 
strangers, and truth to say dazzled by 
their lordly bearing and comparative 
royal lavishness, it gradually subsided into 


i . 7 . . 
an attitude of admiration; and accepted 


the Messrs. Smith as it was intended it 


| should—at their own valuation. 


Among the first who went down before 
the grandeur of these gentlemen, and who 


was money, and people understood the | forgot her caution in her commendation, 


was Mrs. Cawthorne. For all these years 
of her widowhood she had lived as discreet 
country ladies do, a life of harmless, un- 
eventful, monotonous negation. To be 
sure she every now and then left home for 
short visits to her friends—and the 
Messrs. Smith reminded her, when they 
came to know her, that they had met her 
at a certain house; though she did not 
remember them, she’said—but those visits 
were neither long nor frequent, and she 
always returned to her honourable mono- 
tony seemingly without regret or without 
change. 

her. The Smiths wakened in her long- 
forgotten thoughts and feelings, and a 
kind of after-glow of youth brightened 
The elder 
of the two gentlemen was a fine well- 
preserved man of forty-five or so; Mrs. 
Cawthorne was a pretty little woman, 
girlish in face, fresh in manner, looking 
about thirty on her best days, though she 
was ten years older. Here was occasion 
enough for the after-glow, and we all 
know that feelings come on occasions as 
flowers follow on the rain and thesun. There 
was soon talk, and to spare, in Pentreath, 
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of the intimacy between the sew and the 
new comers; and people wondered which 
it was to be—whether the widow and the 
father, or the daughter and the son. Or 
perhaps a double event the “y said: and the 
cynical added—four fools done for instead 
of two 

Kate, however, did not count in the 
relations between the housgg. It was all 
her mother and John Smith the elder—he 
with the black hair and flowing beard— 
not herself and the younger man, the fairer 
and softer William. So far as that went, 
indeed, her blindness assumed more perspi- 
cacity than belonged to her mother’s large 
blue Irish eyes. From some mysterious 
cause, wholly inexplicable and unreason- 
able, she had taken an almost insane 
hatred to both, but especially to John the 
elder; and not all his pleasant flattery 
—pleasant though so false—nor the 
younger’s less artificial and more real 
interest, could win her from her distrust, 
nor warm her to the palest reflection of 
personal liking. So things stood: Kate, 
hating, fearing, shrinking, wilder and 
more weird in her visions than ever, fuller 


of mysticism, of prophetic warnings, of | 


secret revelations; her mother subjugated, 
fascinated, trusting wholly these two men 
of whom she knew nothing, though they 
affected to detail all; and prepared to give 
up every friend she possessed rather than 
accept a hint to their discredit, or a 
recommendation to be cautious before she | 
was irrevocably committed. As for the two 
men, their ingenuousness was only to be 
matched by their delightfulness ; and very 
soon it came to be known that preparations 


for the marriage were being pushed for- | 


ward at hot speed. 

Mysterious whispers haunted Kate | 
through the night, and warning voices le d| 
her like guiding hands through the day. 
She made the life of her faithful nurse a 
burden to her by the mental turmoil in 
which she lived, and, by the very passion 
of her own distrust, compelled the elder 
woman to share it. Always dreamy, 
always living that strange double life by 
which she saw more behind the veil of her 
darkness than the brightest-eyed of them 
all, half a seer, and held by those who 
believed in her to be equal to the strongest 
witch in Devonshire, she was more than 
ever possessed by the fancies she cherished 
as facts; and she believed in her Voices 
more and more implicitly. And one fancy 
that she could not overcome was, that the | 
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Smiths were of ‘no good, neither the one | 


'nor the ies and that John smelt of 


| blood. And she said this so often, that at 

last nurse Mary sniffed at the gentlemen 
disdainfully on her own account, and 
|declared that she too distin tly smelt 
blood, and that they were of no good in 
consequence. 

It was strange how persistent Kate’s dis- 
like was notwithstanding all the efforts they 
made to win her. In such a barren life as 
hers it might have been expected that she 
would have been only too easily won by the 
first comer; yearning for love, too, as she 
did. When it came to two clever tactful 
men laying themselves out daily and 
patiently to please her—it did indeed seem 
odd that her fancies held her in such sub- 
jection, as to render her deaf and stone- 
cold to all they could say ordo! Of the 
two, however, she disliked the elder one 
the most; as was perhaps natural. The 
younger, more her own age, and with a 

certain ring of sincerity in his voice, a cer- 
tain honesty of tenderness and re ality of 
interest wanting to the father, was le 
|obnoxious to her. But though she en- 
dured his companionship with less visible 
| reluctance than that she showed her ap- 
| pointed step-father, she neither enjoyed it 
| 
| 








nor encouraged it. 

It wanted but a few hours to the 
wedding, and all Pentreath was in com- 
!motion. To Kate it was as if heaven and 
earth had come together, and she had 
passed throngh both, to land in the third 
| place assigned to suffe ring souls as part 
lof their inalienable patrimony. But it 
| mattere d little to her mother what the 
| blind girl felt or thought; and for a mt tl 
the profie red propitiation failed So Si 
the Smiths expressed no resentm« nt 
against her. Only John Smith laughed 
sometimes, not quite pleasantly, and 
| William’s- fine brown eyes looked wist- 
fully at the sweet, sad, cold, and sightless 
| face that only grew sadder and colder 
| hen he spoke, and gave back no response 
| to his wistfulness, no answer to his 
jendeavours. And now the preparation 
time had passed, and to-morrow was to | 
the wedding-day of the pretty, well- 
endowed, and heedless widow, and 
| handsome showy lover. 

It was a ripe, fine, semmer’s day, and 


Kate was sitting in the depths of t 
shrubbery, hidden from view of all by 


| thiel kK unde rwood that grew like a minia- 


| ture forest round about. Mary had k 
with strict injunctions n 
and Kate had 


her there 
|to move till she returned; 
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| 
promised to obey her, and not let herself | look at the dark side, Cyril!” he said, 


be tempted away by any of the odd 
fancies that came upon her, when the 
Voices sounded with more clearness 
than usual and bade her follow as they 


ied. And they led at times to strange and | 


awful perils, which, had not Mary been 


ever on the watcb, would have more than | 
once ended poor Katie’s unwelcome life, 
| that, you and I, Rainforth,” said Cyril ; 


and have changed the mother’s enduring 
displeasure to remorse. 


Sitting there in the depth of the| 
shadow, and surrounded on all sides by | 


brushWood and bracken, as much unseen 
as she was herself unsecing, presently 
there came to the garden seat, set against 
the wall, the two men who had so lately 
passed into her life and deranged its 
former setting. 

“What does it matter!” said the 
younger man in arather excited manner, 
like one who is pleading, hitherto in vain, 
“ A poor creature like that, who could be 
afraid of her?” 

“One never knows the threads,” 
the more cynical voice of the elder, he 
who called himself John, and William’s 
father. “The old fable of the lion and the 
mouse holds good for more than mere 
release.” 

“ But how can she?” insisted the other. 

“ Hatred has strange instincts, and an 
insight to correspond: and she is odd,” 
was the reply. 


“But if she is sharp, she is blind, and | 


therefore helpless,” said William; “and 
the other, who has eyes, is a fool in your 
hands.” 

“Not so helpless as she looks—that 
nurse of hers is eyes and hands both,” said 
John. “I tell you it must be done. Why, 
Cyril, old man, you are not going to show 
the white feather now, surely! We have 
brought things to the neatest and prettiest 
little pass imaginable. It wants just one 
moment’s nerve, and the game is in our 
hands, without a break! But remember, 
it must be done speedily. She will be of 
age in the autumn, and then—there goes 
ten thousand!” 


said | 
| prize, 








“JT shall be glad when it is all over,” | 
said the young man, Cyril or William. “I | 


cannot help fearing a fiasco. And if Jenny | 


got scent of your present game she would 
not be disposed to keep terms, I fancy. 
She is loyal enough, good soul, when she 
thinks herself the only woman in the field; 
but if she knew of this widow, I would 
not give much for her discretion.” 

John Smith laughed. ‘“ You always 





disdainfully. “I dare you have 
conjured up the whole scene before now— 
a trial for bigamy, and the first wife 
rounding on us in open court, with the 
moulds and the dies and the whole plant 
produced, and the evidence fitting to a 
hair.” 

“We have seen stranger things than 


Say 


“and I say again, I shall be well pleased 
when it is all over, and you and the fair 
widow off on your travels, with her com- 
fortablo little catch of twenty thousand 
safely landed at the end of it.”” 

“ Never fear! we are standing on velvet, 
and the whole thing will go as easy as an 
old glove,” answered John Smith or Rain- 
forth. “ But remember,” he added, signifi- 
cantly, “it will be only ten thousand 
unless the daughter is made safe before 
her birthday. The real wire-puller is 
yourself, old man, and if you fail in 
your part, all that I have done will be 
of no good. When I have secured my 
the mother, you must do as 
much by the daughter—in a different 
fashion.” 

Cyril shifted his fect uneasily. “I do 
not like the task,” he said. “She is so 
young! and in spite of her blindness, 
there is something about her—well! I 
scarcely know what to say! She interests 
me. I wish I could have made another 
path through tho wood than the only 
one open to me!” 

“Needs must,” answered Rainforth. 
“Her face might have been her safety, if 
not her fortune, if she had known her best 
interests; but as she has not, we must not 
let it be our misfortune, don’t you sce ? 
She has to be made safe, and you have 
the means handy.” 

“T wish it could have been given to 
any one else,” said Cyril. 

“What! showing the white feather 
again!” sneered Rainforth. ‘Come! 
come! this is child’s play, boy! You know 
as well as I do that we are lost without 


” 


| redemption, if we cannot carry this scheme 


through to a good ending. And to let 
such a useless life as this girl’s stand in 
the way of our own safety and success, is 
mere madness. Had she been tractable 
she might have had her little day of sun- 


shine, like her mother; being what she is, 


she has to go straight into the pit she has 
dug for herself.” 

“Well, it’s a nasty job,” said Cyril, 
with a checked sigh: and then the two got 
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up and walked away, and Blind Kate was 
left where she had been sitting, with the 
weight on her mind of a discov ery she 
could not share, and which she felt no one | 
would credit were she to reveal it. 

What did it all mean? The horrible | 
vagueness of the suggestions, the misty 


glimpse into crime and danger that this | 


conversation gave her, froze the blood 
round her heart. She had never felt her 
helplessness so much as, now. Would 
nurse Rayner believe her? and if she did, 
could they make their escape before it was 
too late? Alone she was helpless; but if 
Mary would, she could save them both. 
But Mary was difficult at times; and she 
might be difficult now. 

It seemed hours to poor Kate before her 
friend and caretaker returned, as at last 
she did, distressed and heated on her own 
side. She had had a sharp altercation 
with her mistress; the first in her life; 
which had resulted in her dismissal now 
on the instant—a month’s wages and a 
month’s board wages, in lieu of longer 
notice. This was the end of nineteen years 
of faithful unremitting service! Thus 
there was no trouble in convincing Mary 
that the men meant harm to her and Kate. 
It was plain enough. She was to be got 
out of the way; Mrs. Cawthorne would 
leave to-morrow; and thus Blind Kate 
would be thrown entirely into the hands 
of those who neither understood her nor 
could manage her, with the younger Smith 
—William, Cyril, whatever his real name 
might be—free to carry out the terrible 
designs at which he and his companion 
had hinted. Having got rid of the one 
protector, the way was open and the 
task easy. The vagueness of the danger 
made it all the more appalling to her, too, 
as it had done to Kate; but its imminence 
set her woman’s wits to work. Come 
what might, she resolved that she would 
save her nursling, and baffle the designs 
of these wolves preying round her one 
beloved lamb. 

She sat with the girl’s hands in hers, 
and her young head pillowed on the 
honest loving breast that had been more 
to her than her own mother’s. Truly, the 
ways of escape in this small place were 
few and doubtful; she scarce knew what 
plan to propose to herself; but she felt 
that inner resolution, that brooding kind 
of consciousness of success which made her 


| . ° ° 
sure she should discover the right thing 








in time. 

“There is one way,” she then said in a 
whisper; “I will not tell you what I mean 
until I have gone over to him and made 
sure; but if it answers, and I think it will, 
your are s safe, my darling. Trust me, and 
it will all come right. I am to leave to- 
day—so I will; don’t wince and cry out 
dear! you shall leave to- night. I will 
come for you and take you away; and 
between this and to-night—if you will 
stay up in your own room, and not stir for 
any of them—with your mother in the 
house they cannot hurt you. By to- 
morrow they shall not be able.” 

“TI believe you, Mary, dear mammy 
Mary!” cried Kate, kissing her. “I 
will be good and obedient and do just 
as you tell me. I know you will take 
care of me. When you were speaking, 
They spoke too, and told me not to be 
afraid.” 

“ Never mind what They say,” answered 
Mary, hastily: “ Trust me, my darling, I 
am better for you than a Voice!” 

“] will trust you both,” said Kate, 
gravely. 

That night Kate was missing. She had 
obeyed her nurse to the letter; gone up- 
stairs to her own room when Mary was 
dismissed; and in spite of all that her 
mother and the man who was to be her 
step-father to-morrow, and who already 
took a kind of paternal command of her, 
could say, clung to her promise tenaciously 
and would not stir. Then in the middle 
of the night she heard Mary’s voice 
whispering to her; and, hand in hand, the 
two passed noiselessly through the house, 
and, escaping into the dead blackness of 
the night, were lost. They had vanished 
like ghosts at dawn, and when every place 
had been searched, and searched in vain, 
it was assumed that they had been 
drowned, and Mrs. Cawthorne’s marriage 
took place after the delay of a few weeks: 
a delay just for decency, and that the 
world should not say she had been preci- 
pitate or had left undone what she ought 
to have done. 
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